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RE-PUBLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Arrangements have been made for the publication in Canada of Inter- 
national Affairs, the Journal of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
as a quarterly from January 1944, the first issue being Volume XX, No. 1. 
The Council has for the last two years been considering the possibility of 
re-starting the Journal in view of the requests received for it from members 
at home and overseas, and is much indebted to the officers of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs for their assistance in making the new 
arrangements. 

The Review Supplement, which has been issued quarterly since the 
suspension of International Affairs after the November-December 1939 
number, will be re-incorporated in the Journal and this issue is accordingly 
the last to appear separately. The regular appraisal of the more important 
British and foreign publications of international concern, which has been 
a feature of International Affairs since its inception in 1922, will continue 
to be given a special place. 

The annual subscription to International Affairs will be 25s. ($5, 
Canadian), single numbers, 6s. 6d. ($1.50, Canadian). Subscribers to the 
Review Supplement will in due course be notified of balances outstanding 
in respect of their subscriptions. 
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FAITH AND WORKS!: By Lione Curtis 
Review by Sir DouGAL MALcoLtm 


In this pamphlet Mr. Curtis resumes and to a considerable extent 
repeats the argument of his two previous pamphlets, Decision and 
Action, which, though they are tracts for the times, have hardly been 
given, at least in press and parliamentary circles, the attention they 
deserve. 

Probably the author of Civitas Dei could not have put forward a 
political proposal without some preliminary exposition of the religious 
and ethical basis on which, in his mind, it rests. Here he seems almost 
to say that virtue can exist and man’s duty to his neighbour be done 
only in a democracy; and a critic might question whether it is really 
true that it is only in a mansion built on the parliamentary model that 
the spirit which ‘‘ bloweth where it listeth ’’ can find a home. Con- 
troversy on this vast theme might be endless, and it seems hardly 
necessary to invite it; for in the sphere of contemporary politics Mr. 
Curtis has a plain question to ask, highly practical and extremely 
pressing. 

In the world to which we have to look forward after the war 
recrudescence of strife must be prevented by the existence of over- 
whelming force for the preservation of peace. This force, we hope, 
will reside in the hands of the United Nations acting together; but we 
of the British Commonwealth must play our part to the utmost of our 
power, and the question is how we are going to do it. This much at 
least is clear, that, for all the magnificent efforts put forth by the great 
Dominions aftcr world war has broken out, a Government which before 
its outbreak could count with certainty on the command of resources 
no greater than those of Great Britain and Northern Ireland has twice 
within twenty-five years failed to prevent its explosion. Let us then, 
Mr. Curtis urges, do the best we can by the organic union of the 
scattered members of the Commonwealth in a Federation the Govern- 
ment of which will be able, in the sphere of defence and foreign affairs, 
to wield the power of the whole; a Federation to which, once the 
nucleus of it is well established, we may hope that other democratic 
nations of like mind with us may one day adhere. 

Mr. Curtis’s specific scheme of Federation is open to the serious 


‘criticism that, in his anxiety to avoid excessive interference from the 


centre in the domestic affairs of the constituent nations, he would have 
the powers and functions of the central authority restricted too narrowly 
for efficiency and far more narrowly than are those of the central 
authority of the United States or of any other federation that we know. 
But this, though a very important point, is one which, in parliamentary 
language, should be raised in Committee, not on Second Reading. It 
does not affect the fundamental thesis of Mr. Curtis, who has had the 
courage to answer his own question with the same uncompromising 
candour with which he has posed it. If his question is in itself mis- 
leading, or if his answer to it is, in its essentials, wrong, then let us be 
told so with the voice of authority ; and let us be told why. Meanwhile 
the question should not be shirked in silence. 


* 1 Parra AND Works. By Lionel Curtis. 1943. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 7” x 43”. 122 pp. 2s.) 
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A TIME FOR GREATNESS?!: By HersBert AGAR 


Review by Dr. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


Tuis essay in ‘‘ creative conservatism ’’ has had a good press and 
well deserves it. It is, in effect, a lay sermon (in the noblest Pelagian 
tradition), and in these days a political treatise is, perhaps, unlikely to 
meet our need unless it be also a sermon. “If there is no purpose to 
life except avoiding disappointment’’, says the author, “the results 
are unlikely to justify the trouble.’’ In a world so conceived there are 
only two ways of escape; one is the path of triviality and cynicism, the 
other is the way of wild destructiveness. Our so-called “ pluto- 
democracies ’’ have attempted the former since the last war; Hitler 
illustrates the latter. Against cynicism and triviality, passion and 
violence will inevitably prevail. Hitler represents “‘a conscious 
rejection of civilisation, an attempt to reverse the trend of history ”’. 
This attempt was made possible only by our own failures; ‘‘ it cannot 
be thwarted by military victory alone; we must also renew our tradi- 
tions and serve them more faithfully ’’. . 

Such is the thesis of the book. It is applied to politics, business and 
economics with insight and pungency and passion. There may be 
nothing new about the theme, but it is no small service which the 
author has done in expounding it effectively and convincingly in terms 
of the present crisis of the world’s history. ‘‘ Can reason and virtue 
strengthen the human will as much as madness and hate?’’ That is 
the issue. ‘‘ Reason’’ and “ virtue ’’—without these we perish; these 
are old-fashioned words, but they belong to the philosophia perennis: 
they correspond to the real structure of the world in which we live; the 
neglect of them, for civilisations as for men, is death. 

Civilisation is not a by-product of economic or technical advance; 
there is no substitute for moral principles. Economics and politics are 
but means toends. We must will the end—the common life of freedom 
and equality—as passionately as the Nazi wills his nihilistic end, and 
we must make our economics and our politics serve our conscious end. 
The argument is not vague and general, but barbed and relevant. We 
are made to see that, even when. the enemy is defeated, our civilisation 
— the choice of life or death, and life involves an indomitable will to 
ive. 





LAW AND PEACE IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS?: 
By Hans KELSEN 


Review by Professor H. LAUTERPACHT 


THESE are the Oliver Wendell Holmes Lectures which Professor 
Kelsen gave at the Harvard Law School in March 1941. They seem to 
serve two purposes. One of them was to restate the main features of 
the author’s contribution to international law—a contribution which is 
of lasting value and whose importance is receiving increasing recognition. 


* 1 A TIME FoR GREATNESS, By Herbert Agar. 1943. (London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 8}” x 53”. 144 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

® Law aND PEACE IN INTERNATIONAL ReExLations. The Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Lectures, 1940-41. By Hans Kelsen. 1942. (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 8}” x 53”. xi +181 pp. $2.00; IIs. 6d.) 
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The first four lectures—The, Concept of Law, The Nature of Inter- 
national Law, International Law and the State, and The Technique of 
International Law—are the most authoritative exposition that has yet 
appeared in the English language of Professor Kelsen’s views on 
international law. They have had a beneficent influence, and it is 
therefore with some apprehension that the reviewer has noticed in the 
present lectures a tendency to regard certain weaknesses of inter- 
national law as static and as affording a sufficient reason for generalising 
the differences between international law and municipal law as being of 
a permanent nature. That tendency has in some matters led the 
learned author to statements which even with regard to existing 
international law are highly controversial. Thus, for instance, the 
view that international law knows of no liability based on fault and is 
committed to the more primitive principle of absolute liability cannot 
be accepted as an accurate exposition of existing law; it is certainly 
contradicted by the practice of international tribunals. The same 
applies to the second rigid assertion that collective, as distinguished 
from individual, liability is characteristic of international law. The 
responsibility for war crimes, -for instance, is clearly individual 
responsibility. 

The last two lectures—Federal State or Confederacy of States? and 
International Administration or International Court ?—are concerned 
with more topical problems. There will be general agreement with the 
learned author that the next step in international organisation must be 
on the lines of an association of States rather than a Federal State and 
that the examples of the United States and of Switzerland are not 
decisive. But his argument is not always acceptable. To say that in 
relation to national communities centralisation is inconsistent with 
democratic freedom is to put forward a highly controversial statement. 
Professor Kelsen’s analysis of the usual objections to the obligatory 
jurisdiction of international tribunals is, it is believed, unanswerable, 
but many, including the reviewer, will doubt whether an obligatory 
international court is at present the only realisable idea and whether, 
without parallel developments in the sphere of international executive 
and legislative action, it is likely to produce the practical results 
which the author expects from it. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY?: By WALTER LIPpPMANN 
Review by Sir FREDERICK WuyTE, K.S.C.I. 


Mr. WALTER LIPPMANN has long been a political author of note in 
the United States. “He originally made his name as one ofsthat lively 
band of writers who gave The New Republic a special place of its own in 
the United States during the last war. And since then he has in a sense 
become one of the “elder statesmen’’ among American political 
commentators. 

This book represents the conclusions of long study and is to be read 
as the author’s advice to his fellow-countrymen in the critical inter- 
national choice now before them. He prescribes the acceptance by the 

*10U.S. Foreicn Poticy. By Walter Lippmann. With an Introduction by 
D. W. Brogan. 1943. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 74” x 43”. xviii + 109 
pp. 6s.) 
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United States of new international responsibilities, and evidently 
believes that the twentieth-century interpretation of Washington’s 
Farewell Address is that the time has come for America to accept a 
partnership with the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. He 
himself believes in an international design which will embrace alk the 
like-minded Powers in the world; but, having read aright the lesson of 
the League of Nations during the inter-war years, he insists that in any 
such new international design there must be a nucleus of power. What 
he calls a ‘‘ nuclear alliance’ is intended to embrace Russia, Great 
Britain and the United States. His emphasis on this point is pertinent 
and much needed to correct the sentimental bias of ‘“‘ internationalists ”’ 
who have too often thought that when, in the Chinese manner, one has 
written the new “ character ’”’ on a scroll, the world will automatically 
behave in a new way. 

In the argument addressed to Americans, Mr. Lippmann speaks of 
the new “ vulnerability of the United States from the standpoint of 
active defence ’’. By this he clearly means that the range of modern 
weapons has brought North America within the range of powerful 
enemies. Clearly this .‘‘ vulnerability ’’ cannot be the same for the 
United States as it is, for instance, for Germany faced with a war on two 
fronts, or for Great Britain, confronted by a submarine. blockade 
sharpened by the threat of aircraft attack on the United Kingdom 
itself. One would suppose that the true argument in favour of American 
participation in world affairs should be found in the economic field more 
than in that of physical security. The Great Economic Depression was 
an object lesson in the need for effective partnership with other Powers 
in economic action, and would seem to be a more cogent support of 
Mr. Lippmann’s thesis than the suggestion of physical danger to the 
United States from without. 

Mr. Lippmann clearly believes that the contemporary evidence 
revealing an American disposition to take a new part in world affairs 
is to be read as valid. It is important that the world as a whole should 
have some assurance on this point; for many observers, both British 
and American, recently coming from the United States, report that the 
new driving force behind the suggested American departure from 
isolationism comes from the American Nationalists, who say that 
American interests now demand, and American power will enable, the 
United States to play a big réle of her own. Here there is obviously 
some conflict between two sets of witnesses in the case; and it is 
difficult for anyone in the United Kingdom to say which set of witnesses 
is more credible. 

Mr. Lippmann holds the view that ‘“‘ national interest ’’ is a com- 
pelling force strong enough to overcome any conflict of ideologies, and 
that the three Powers of the suggested ‘‘ nuclear alliance ’’ will not be, 
or ought not to be, prevented from combining in the international field 
by any ideological prejudice. The question that arises here is whether 
the Russians, the British, and the Americans will have time to get over 
the separating influences of the 1917-41 era and to see clearly enough 
the historic need for this ‘‘ nuclear alliance’’ of Mr. Lippmann’s 
conception. 

There is also an obstacle in Anglo-American relations arising from 
what has hitherto been the prevailing popular view in the United States 
regarding British overseas policy. Mr. Lippmann speaks of “‘ British 
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policy which rested on a refusal to recognise the necessary changes in 
the Colonial and Imperial systems ’’. Does this imply that he or any 
substantial part of the American public now consider that British 
policy in fact rests on that refusal? If British policy were, in fact, so 
out of tune with the movement of growth in Asia and Africa, it would 
indeed provoke that “intensification of insurgence’’ of which he 
speaks; but the evidence of the inter-war years cannot be read in 
support of that contention; for although British colonial policy has 
moved at varying speeds, and sometimes with uncertain footsteps, in 
different colonial territories during the past twenty years, it has in fact 
moved in what we believe to be the only possible direction both in the 
field of ‘‘ welfare ’’ and in that of “ politics ’’. 

Evidently there are here a number of issues, both practical and 
psychological, on which the three Powers must understand one another 
before Mr. Lippmann’s “‘ nuclear alliance ’’ can become the linchpin of 
a new international machine. Mr. Lippmann’s book is, in this respect, 
not only an important American document, bui also one which should 
be read and pondered by Europeans, and especially by ‘ourselves and 
our war partners in the Soviet Union. 


ARGUMENT OF EMPIRE?!: By W. K. Hancock 


Review by Eric A. WALKER 


THE war-time shortage of paper, the bottle-neck in the binderies, the 
prior claims of official publications, and the public demand for informa- 
tion in handy furm have obliged our historians and economists to 
write shortly. Happy are they who, in essaying this difficult task, have 
already written long books covering the ground that they are now asked 
to traverse again at a hand gallop. Professor Hancock is one of this 
happy band. Behind his Argument of Empire lie an excellent historical 
description of his native Australia and the three massive volumes of his 
Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, and behind these again travel 
in many parts of the British Empire. Without these prolegomena it is 
doubtful whether he could have set forth so much so clearly in so short 
a book. 

Obviously Professor Hancock has enjoyed writing his book. And 
how should he not, since there is room in it for all sorts of things that 
interest an observer of current affairs, from Gold Coast usurers and 
Filipino landlords to philanthropists, and from the intricacies of Indian 
politics to that freedom from fear without which there can be no other 
freedoms? The very multiplicity of topics makes a detailed review in 
a few lines quite impossible. It must be sufficient to say that here is 
no flag-wagging, but just a refreshing out-pouring of common sense and 
libera] principles, which, come to think of it, are two sides of the same 
thing. The Argument is intended primarily to confirm the spirits of 
British readers who suspect that there must be some answer to the 
unconscionable spate of criticism which has been directed against the 
British Empire these many years past, and secondarily to open the eyes 

1 ARGUMENT OF EmpiRE. By W. K. Hancock. 1943. (Harmondsworth, 


Middlesex, and New. York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special S130. 7” x 43”: 
159 pp. 9d.) 
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of readers in the United States who, forgetful of so much of their 
country’s history, regard the assumption of responsibility for an empire 
as a lapse from good taste. 

It is hard to imagine the work being better done. The burden of 
the Argument, set out with vigour and high good humour, is that the 
British Empire is a great, though far from complete, contribution to the 
solution of the fundamental problem of human society, which is “ to 
mobilise power behind law, and consent behind power ’’. Whether or 
no the pursuit of this ‘‘ Commonwealth ’’ idea will “‘ lead us all the way 
te federation ’’, one thing is certain: ‘‘ The Empire cannot achiéve its 
own programme of welfare, freedom and peace, except as part of an 
international programme. No more can the international programme 
make much headway in our time unless the British Empire is strong 
and progressive and working for its own fulfilment ’’. This is well said, 
and needed to be said. Let us therefore, with Professor Hancock, “ get 
ahead with our own history. It is still in the making.”’ 


THE GERMAN LEBENSRAUM!: By Rosert E. DICKINSON 
Review by Dr. L. DuDLEY STAMP 


UNDER the war-time guise of a “‘ Penguin Special’’, Dr. Dickinson 
has published a substantial work on modern Germany of very con- 
siderable importance. Far too little attention has been paid in Great 
Britain to the extremely clever prostitution of geography and history 
which is the basis of much both of Nazi doctrine and propaganda. In 
Great Britain the character and extent of the influence of the geo- 
graphical environment on the course of history have been little studied 
and less understood. In the mother country of a great empire the 
subordinate position occupied by the teaching of geography in our 

. schools, especially in public schools, and the consequent colossal 
ignorance of international affairs amongst the rank and file of the 
people and often amongst administrators would be ludicrous if they 
were not tragic. Even now there are few to carry on the pioneer work 
of Mackinder and Herbertson, and it has been left to the German 
school of Geopolitik (the application of geography to the current affairs 
of the State in relation to its land) headed by Haushofer to develop, for 
evil ends, what should be an important tool in the understanding and 
governing of peoples. 

Dr. Dickinson, who is Reader in Geography in the University of 
London, spent the crucial year 1936-37 in Germany: he knows 
thoroughly both the appropriate German literature and its authors. 
The great danger of German propaganda is that it contains such a large 
element of truth, and it is the purpose of successive chapters to examine 
dispassionately the various concepts of ‘‘ Deutschland’’, and the 
German State, folk and culture areas in “‘ Mitteleuropa’’. Only so 
can the false be separated from the true. In the reconstruction of 
Europe it will be essential to know what really constitutes Germany— 
how many realise that in school texts and atlases Germany never 


*1 Tue GERMAN LEBENSRAUM. By Robert E. Dickinson, M.A., Ph.D., 
Reader in Geography, University. College, London. 1943. (Haftmondsworth, 
Middlesex, and New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special S106. 7” x 4}’. 
223 pp. Maps. od.) : 
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recognised the 1919 frontiers but continued to use the pre-1914 
boundaries ? 

Many of the author’s conclusions confirm what is generally known, 
but it is interesting to find that he considers the limits of the German 
Kulturboden more clearly marked on the east than on the west. 
German concepts of Deutschland are of no mere theoretical interest, for 
they are the basis of the present administrative divisions—the distinc- 
tion between the annexed territories (included in the divisions known as 
Reichsgaue) and the occupied territories. Altogether this is a book 
which should be very widely studied. It is marred only by the 
indifferent production of the 18 text maps and the group of students 
whose help is acknowledged in their preparation have little cause to be 
proud of their part. 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE PACIFIC?: A Preliminary Report 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations Eighth Conference 


Review by O. M. GREEN 


Tuts deeply interesting report, with its excellent exposé of present 
and future problems in the Far East, deserves wide and careful study. 
Particularly welcome is the section on China’s urgent necessities and 
her just feeling that she is not adequately represented in the United 
Nations’ war councils, and that what is needed is “ a full integration of 
strategy with a more thorough assessment of the value of the China 
front*and a willingness to take some risk there as elsewhere ’’. Nothing 
could be more expensive than to give Japan time to entrench herself in 
the occupied territories. The appalling problem of Japan’s future 
when stripped of her overseas territories but still containing some 
80,000,000 of proud, virile and intensely procreative people is’ welt 
canvassed. Possibly, once the Japanese military machine is smashed 
and discredited, the example of a peaceful, prosperous China may be 
the greatest influence in teaching the Japanese to solve their own 
problem. The section on India is distinguished by an Indian delegate’s 
remarkable statement of facts directed especially to America’s many 
misunderstandings. One may quote one sentence: ‘‘As long as 
Gandhi dominates, Congress cannot co-operate with the Government 
of India, though other parties can’’. Still, this sounds a little like 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. On Colonial questions 
generally—in Indonesia, Malaya and, one cannot but add, Korea, ali 
well surveyed—the feeling of some members for settlement by a sort of 
super-committee of the United Nations will excite much antagonism 
both in Holland and Great Britain. In this connexion Lord Hailey’s 
emphasis on what has been done by Great Britain in the past forty 
years.to lay the spirit of so-called ‘‘ imperialism ”’ is very timely. 

* 1 WaR AND PEACE IN THE Paciric. A Preliminary Report of the Eighth 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations on Wartime and Post-war Co- 
operation of the United Nations in the Pacific and the Far East. Mont Trem- 
blant, Quebec, December 4-14, 1942. 1943. (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 9” x 6". x-+ 164 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS! : 
By Brig.-Gen. Sir OSBORNE MANCE 


Review by F. W. Puitips, C.M.B 


It is surely one of man’s most marvellous achievements that-he has 
devised means whereby he can telegraph and telephone at lightning 
speed to his fellow-men in all parts of the world, however remote, and 
can even address an audience of many millions scattered over every 
continent if they care to listen to. his voice. These important tele- 
communication services, which are constantly being expanded and 
developed, cannot be conducted without international organisation and 
regulation by the Governments of the world. It is the object of Sir 
Osborne Mance’s book to describe the machinery set up for this purpose ; 
to explain how it works; to call attention to difficulties and problems 
which have in the past caused friction between nations; and finally to 
suggest possible means of avoiding such troubles under the new con- 
ditions of the post-war world. 

The author has little difficulty in demonstrating that these troubles 
have been due not to technical or administrative problems, but to 
international rivalries, both commercial and political. He discusses 
many controversial questions, such as the struggle for cable and wireless 
concessions in backward countries; the effect of granting monopolistic 
rights; the strategic value of cables; the competitive struggle between 
cables and wireless; preferential rates within the Empire; State 
operation of services versus company operation; the shortage of 
wireless wave-lengths in face of increasing world-wide demand; and 
the use of broadcasting for international propaganda and commercial 
advertising. These problems have important bearings on future 
international relations, and no student of international affairs can 
afford to disregard them. 

The author makes many interesting suggestions, the boldest of 
which is for some form of internationalisation of long-distance cable 
and wireless services, under which they would be operated by an inter- 
national body, either governmental or commercial in character. It is 
difficult to imagine that independent nations would be willing to hand 
over their wireless stations or cables to any international body, how- 
ever constituted ; and the author himself seems doubtful whether such 
a scheme would be practicable unless nations had already been per- 
suaded to adopt some form of pooling of sovereignty. 

International telecommunications are certain to be an important 
factor in post-war reconstruction; and all who are interested will find 
in Sir Osborne Mance’s book a store of authoritative information 
supplemented by comments, criticisms and suggestions inspired by a 
single purpose—the improvement of international relations. 


* 1.INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS. By Brig.-Gen. Sir Osborne 
Mance, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Assisted by J. E. Wheeler. 1943. (Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. International Transport and 
Communications Series. 84” X 5}”. xii +90pp. 7s. 6d.) 
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CLASSIFIED BOOK REVIEWS 
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*THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS. By Czeslaw Poznanski. 1942. (London: 

Routledge. 7}” x 43”. vii + 88 pp. 53s.) 

On the theory that strong offence is the best defence, the author 
pleads the case of small States against charges by G. D. H. Cole, 
Professor E. H. Carr and others. ‘‘ It was not the existence of ‘ petty 
sovereignties ’ that endangered peace between 1919 and 1939. It 
was the existence of powerful imperialisms, the aggressiveness of certain 
big Powers.’’ Mr. Poznanski’s case is strong, but it would be stronger 
if his economic argument were not based solely on the writings of another 
champion of small nations whose economic analysis is of doubtful 
validity, and his political case would be stronger if he had been less 
selective in choosing. his evidence. Disputes between small States 
which were settled amicably by League of Nations procedure are cited, 
but no mention is made of the Polish-Lithuanian affair. Machinations 
of the big Powers are shown to have defeated attempts by the small 
States to concert their polities, but Bulgarian revisionism is ignored. 
With recrimination out of the way, the author settles down to admit 
that larger areas of action are necessary, but to show that the fillip given 
to national consciousness by struggle for existence demands that the 
basic unit continue to be the independent State joining with others on 
the basis of “equal status’’ and “‘ equality of opportunity ’’, each 
surrendering equal degrees of sovereignty. In short, “any future 
organisation must be based on the co-ordination of States and nations 
and not on the subordination of one nation to another. . . . We must 
make an end once and for all of the imperialistic concept of ‘ spheres of 
influence*.’’ Terminology throughout the book is final proof that a 
conference or a trial by strength is needed to settle the precise meaning 


of such phrases as “‘ State ’’, “‘ nation ’’, and “‘ nationality ’’. 
R. I. Kutt. 


WORLD ORDER IN HIsTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. By Hans Kohn, Syden- 
ham Clark Parsons Professor of History in Smith College. 1942. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 7}” x 5}”. xv + 352 
pp. Bibliog. $3-00.; 16s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a valuable and stimulating collection of four essays entitled, 
respectively : Democracy: The Way of Man; Nationalism: The 
Way of Society; Empire : The Way of Mankind; Crisis: The Way of 
Civilisation. Notwithstanding these slightly exotic titles, the essays 
are the product of deep historic insight and abound in sound and 
scholarly analysis. This applies in particular to the picture which the 
author draws of American democracy and of the American nation as 
determined not by “ natural’’ factors of common race, history, and 
geography, but by progressive ideas, looking into the future, of 
rationalism and individualism. His characterisation of the German 
National Socialism as a revolutionary counter-revolution of a peculiar 
brand of romanticism is supported by interesting and persuasive 
evidence. So is his comparison between what he describes as the 
pluralist and commercial imperialism of the nineteenth century. and 
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the new imperialism. The former, of which the British imperialism is 
the typical example, presupposed an international society—although, as 
Professor Kohn says, it did much to undermine it. (Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that it did not do enough to strengthen and 
organise it.) The latter is an imperialism of exclusiveness and domina- 
tion; of that the author does not find it difficult to give examples. In 
the essay on Nationalism, which Professor Kohn regards as a state of 
mind rather than a physical fact, he draws an interesting parallel 
between what he calls the “‘ depolitisation ’’ of religion in the seven- 
teenth century and a similar possible development in relation to 
nationality. The essay on the Crisis is concerned with more directly 
topical matters. It is clearly written for a purpose. But, like the 
whole book, it is of a stuff which raises it high above propaganda. 
H. LAUTERPACHT. 


*THE ATLANTIC SysTEM. The Story of Anglo-American Control of the 
Sea. By Forrest Davis. 1943. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
82” x 54”. 328 pp. Bibliog. 15s.) 

To Mr. Forrest Davis, “‘ Atlantic System ’’ is merely the more 
modern and more accurate name of what Jefferson called the ‘‘ Ameri- 


can System’’. As the text on which his whole book is written, one 
might take a passage in his foreword. 
“‘It was not lost on... Adams, Bolivar and Canning that modern 


democracy was flourishing best in the states of the Atlantic seaboard—in 

both Europe and America. The forefathers likewise were aware, as we are 

to-day, that the peaceful development of the Atlantic world depended on sea 

power. Then the shield of the Americas was British sea power. To-day it is 

the concert of Anglo-American power, an English-speaking entente that has 

grown to * ..2turity within the last half-century.” 
He traces that growth by analysis of the whole course of Anglo- 
American intercourse and interaction from 1890 to the present day, 
from the Salisbury—Cleveland squabble over Venezuela to the Churchill- 
Roosevelt conferences in Atlantic harbours. He shows how the realisa- 
tion that in Anglo-American collaboration lies the only hope for the 
survival of those principles of freedom and justice which both nations 
cherish has grown throughout that era, though it would seem that 
there are still some of his countrymen who close their eyes to this fact. 
It is for their conversion that his book was chiefly written—it was 
completed before America became a belligerent—and to them that it 
is chiefly addressed; but it has much value also to the Briton. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PEACE. By the Reverend Edward Quinn. 1943. 
(London: Burns Oates. 7}” xX 5”. 69 pp. 2s. 6d.; wrapper, 
3s. 6d.) 

*NaTions AS NEIGHBOURS. An Essay in Christian Politics. By Cyril 
E. Hudson, M.A., Canon of St. Albans. 1943. (London : Gollancz. 
74" x 42". ‘122 pp. Short bibliog. 4s. 6d.) 

THE CHRISTIAN FAILURE. By Charles Singer. 1943. (London: 

‘ Gollancz. 7}” X 5”. I20 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

WritTEN from the point of view of an Ultramontane Roman Catholic 
priest, Fundamentals of Peace is an inquiry concerned solely with the 
present Pope’s Five Peace Points, and it is still further confined to 
the doctrinal background of these Peace Points. 
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The writer deals with the lack of faith in Christendom, as being a 
major cause of our present distress. He commences by quoting a 
warning which Bishop Fisher gave to the House of Lords concerning 
the dire effects of lack of faith, to which the Bishop attributed the 
contemporary upheavals in Church and State in Bohemia. Not many 
English-speaking readers, Protestant or Catholic, are likely to have 
studied the facts about Bishop Fisher or Bohemian history. This 
saintly bishop was beheaded by Henry VIII not for his religious beliefs, 
but because his allegiance to the Pope involved him in intrigues with 
the Emperor Charles V with the object of effecting an invasion of 
England by Spanish arms. 

To quote the author, on p. 63 he is urging doctrinal unity and 
claims that it is the exclusive possession of the Roman Pontiff. The 
unity is not apparent or operative in such “‘ Catholic’’ countries as 
France, Italy or even Poland. 


Profusely documented, by one of the most erudite of the clergy of 
the established Church of England, the second book opens with a fairly 
exhaustive and lucid analysis of the origins of Nationalism. A theo- 
logical approach, which the political philosophers among instructed 
Christians to-day might well follow up, develop and endeavour to 
implement, is then deployed. Short work is made of Julian Huxley’s 
conclusion that “God is no longer a useful hypothesis ’’. Chapter VI, 
“The Concern of the Church” in these great issues, is the kind of 
vigorous Christian apologetic that is needed to-day. Indeed, apologetic 
is hardly the right word; it is re-statement of revealed Christian 
doctrines, notably Pauline (on the “ divided self ’’, p. 86) as providing 
the only answer to the frequent impasse. Canon Hudson isn’t arguing 
with you, he is ¢elling you! His conclusions are courageous and, I 
believe, unanswerable. ‘‘ Why don’t the Churches give a lead?’”’ 
Sometimes this means ‘‘ Why can’t the Bishops suggest a way out of 
the international impasse which shall involve neither blood nor tears 
nor toil nor sweat? The Church can never lead in this way . . . it isnot 
for her to promise quick results or short cuts.’”’ This is certainly a book 
to study. 


The Christian Failure seems to your reviewer by far the most pro- 
found and challenging book of the three, written from the standpoint of 
one of the most learned and wise English Jews, with a modern and scien- 
tific as weil as a profoundly religious background. The chapter headings 
must take the place of a review : “‘ Dawn of the Scientific Age. Science 
Confronts Religion. Scientific Methods and Limitations. Character 
as Moulded by the Scientific Mood. The Religion of Humanity. 
Christianity Faces the New Philosophy. The Historical Record—the 
Root. The Churches in Crisis—the Fruit. The Christian Fallacy.’ 
The challenge of this book can be and should be met, but space precludes 
even the briefest indication as to the ways in which this can be done. 

It is unfortunate that so fine a book is marred by the fantastic 
comparison between the Jewish handling of the problem created by 
their distressed and dispersed co-religionists, and the handling of the 
unfortunate Assyrians. Dr. Singer is not well informed as to what was 
done, or the extent to which this is a political problem and not only one 
which affects the Churches. The “‘ Jewish Question’’ exists, and 


A3 
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doubtless men like Dr. Singer will give valuable help in solving it. He te 
doubts (p. 119) whether many Christians believe in the second coming is 
of the Messiah. It might help him if he read so deservedly popular a is 
book as On to Orthodoxy by D. R. Davies (Hodder and Stoughton, tl 
1939). NorEL MARSHALL. Si 
*PoOLITISKA FREDSMAL. (Political Peace Aims.) By Nils Ahnlund. st 
1943. (Stockholm: Utrikespolitiska institutets Broschyrserie. cl 
Varldspolitikens dagsfrdagor Nr 4. 7}” X 5". 32 pp. 60 Gre.) of 
PROFESSOR AHNLUND, a distinguished writer on the Thirty Years bh 
War period and a close studentof contemporary affairs, has here collected af 
some of the principal official utterances of the belligerent and occupied 06 
countries in regard to peace aims. He points out—and herein lies a 
difference between this war and the last—how very largely these ad 
utterances deal with questions of economic reconstruction and the rdéle od 
to be assigned to the different nations in that reconstruction. The . Be 
chapter dealing with the Soviet Union is of particular interest and as 
contains points from official speeches which have not always received aa 
sufficient publicity in the British press. ANNA STURGE. ‘sia 
*PosT-WAR RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCES. The Technical Organisa- So 
tion of International Conferences. By William O’Davoren. With Bu 

a Preface by A. Velleman, M.A., Ph.D., Professor at the Uni- Spe 
versity of Geneva. 1943. (Published in the United Kingdom for “ta 

e | 





the Geneva School of Interpreters by P. S. King and Staples. 

74” x 5". xi+ 166 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. O’DAvorEN has taken immense pains with this handbook. *T 
Nothing has been forgotten, from a complete set of draft rules of 
procedure to suggestions for the president’s closing speech, from hints to 
delegates on official deportment to the organisation of their female 
relatives’ spare time. It is therefore disappointing that excessive 
discretion should have restricted the author almost entirely to an 
analysis, minute and historical, but never critical, of the machinery of 
the conferences with which he was, in his official capacity, most 
familiar, those of the International Labour Organisation. The 
elaborate contrivances devised to meet the peculiar needs of the 
tripartite composition of that body would only clog any post-war 
discussions on reconstruction, at which speed will be an essential 


consideration. A misplaced modesty has unfortunately prevented Mr. *TH 
O’Davoren from examining in detail the many general problems of , 
organisation common to all international debates, on which his long ( 


- experience entitled us to expect a reasoned statement of opinion. 
C. 


GENERAL 


*LEAGUE OF NATIONS: CHILD WELFARE INFORMATION CENTRE. 
ANNUAL REPORT ON CHILD WELFARE (summarising Information 
received from Governments between May 1940 and December 1941). 
1942. Frenchand English editions. [Geneva : League of Nations. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 8}” x 5". 3122 pp. (French ed. 
135 pp.) 4Sw.fr.; $1.00.; 4s.] 

WHATEVER criticisms may be levelled against the League of Nations 
for political shortcomings, no student of social welfare will be disposed 
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to doubt the value of the work of the Secretariat in that sphere. This 
is perhaps particularly true in the case of child welfare, and the present 
issue of the League’s Annual Report on Child Welfare is evidence of 
the continued vitality of this section of its work. It is of no little 
significance that, with the war well under way, the League organisation 
should have been able to secure information recording progress in 
child-welfare legislation and administration from ten different countries 
of which at least one, France, was already deeply involved in hostilities 
when this report was compiled. An outstanding characteristic is the 
emphasis which emerges as several points of the widening interpretation 
of “ child welfare ’’: the League has always taken a broad view which 
contrasts sharply with the lingering popular impression that the 
“welfare ’’ of children is secured mainly through baby clinics and 
school medical services. The reader may regret, however, that the 
volume is restricted, as always, to reports which have reached the 
League Secretariat officially : even in the midst of war there is a large 
and fruitful field of current information, much of it from ‘‘ enemy ”’ 
countries, in such contemporary publications as the»Revue Inter- 
nationale de la Croix-Rouge, the Bulletin of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, the Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education and the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, to say nothing of the highly- 
specialised and invaluable periodical publications of the Child Welfare 
Bureau at Washington. A careful collation of such information might 
be considered by the Child Welfare Information Centre of the League. 
EDWARD FULLER. 


* THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK. Statistical and Historical Annual of 
the States of the World for the Year 1943. Edited by M. Epstein, 
M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of the Royal Geographical, of the Royal 
Statistical, and of the Royal Economic Societies. Eightieth annual 
publication. Revised after official returns. 1943. (London: 
Macmillan. 7}” x 4#”. xxxii+ 1469 pp. 2 maps. 30s) 

Once again The Statesman’s Year-Book offers an indispensable statistical 
record. Much additional information concerning Soviet Russia, as well as 
a map. of Russian railways, and the complete returns of the 1941 Indian 
census are to be found in the new volume. Expansion and revision of the 
usual bibliographical material has also added much to the usefulness of this 
work of reference. : 


*THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the Year 1942. Edited by M. Epstein. 1943. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 9” X 53”. ix + 490 pp. 42s.) 


The new volume opens with a record of the course of events in Great 
Britain from the fall of Singapore to the beginning of complete victory in 
North Africa. This is followed by a section on Imperial History, dealing 
in turn with affairs in Ireland, Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and Burma. The section on Foreign History is introduced by a 
most useful record of the work of the League of Nations and of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation during the year, and contains brief reviews under 
countries of events abroad. The principal documents of the year are printed 
towards the end of the volume, including the Declaration of the United 
Nations and the Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 


*A CHRISTIAN YEAR-Book. A Popular Reference Book of Places, 
People and Events, Societies and Churches—including those 
concerned with the Ecumenical Christian Movement. 1943 
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Edition. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 7}” x 5”. 
340 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


In addition to comprehensive reference material, contains a survey of 
Christian activities throughout the world, and sections on the Christian 
contribution to social service and to the solution of war-time problems. 

*THE ANCHOR OF CIVILISATION : The Philip Maurice Denepe Lecture, 
delivered at Lady Margaret Hall on 24 November, 1942. By Gilbert 
Murray. 1943. (Oxford University Press. 63” x 4”. 30 pp. Is.) 

In this stimulating lecture Professor Murray discusses the causes of our 
present international ills. He ends on a note of optimism that, despite the 
destruction of intellectual society in so many countries of Europe, the great 
Hellenic and Christian tradition and the spirit of man itself will conquer the 
forces of barbarism. 


*ANNUAL BULLETIN OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE, No. XXIX, dealing 


with Publications of the year 1939. 1943. (London: P. S. King 


and Staples, for the Historical Association. 84” x 5$”. 56 pp. 
1s. 7d., post free.) 


An invaluable work of bibliographical reference. The section on ‘‘ Con- 
temporary History 1914-29 ”’ (34 pp.) is contributed by Dr. G. P. Gooch. 


*Lonc Distance. By Walter Elliot. 1943. (London: Constable. 
7k" x 5". xiii + 216 pp. Frontispiece. 7s. 6d.) 

Explaining in his preface something of the technique of broadcast news 
commentary, Colonel Walter Elliot here introduces to home audiences the 
texts of radio talks which he gave during 1942 for the most part in short- 
wave transmissions. The subjects range from comment on the Indian prob- 
lem to portraits of the Prime Minister, from ‘‘ Spotlights on Westminster ” 
to discussions of Scottish agriculture, of effort in the shipyards, and of 
current trends of British opinion. 


PAMPHLET AND BOOKLET SERIES 


*FaMILY ALLOWANCES FOR CANADA? By D. H. Stepler. 1943. 
(Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. Behind the Headlines, 
Vol. 3, No.2, 8” x 5”. 32 pp. Booklist. roc.) 

The author discusses on an elementary level the more important theoreti- 


cal implications of family allowances, schemes in force in other countries, and 
the need, cost and general desirability of family allowances in Canada. 
G. 


*CANADA—CROSSROADS OF THE AIRWAYS. 1943. (Toronto: Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. Behind the Headlines, Vol. 3, No. 3. 8” X 5”. 
24 pp. Book list. toc.) 

There are several signs that in post-war air transport Canada intends to 
play a prominent part. This pamphlet provides a useful review of Dominion 
aviation organisation and discusses the international routes in which Canada 
is particularly interested. The passages devoted to relations with the rest 


of the Empire and the United States are of special importance. : 
J. E. WHEELER. 


*CANADA’S Last FRONTIER. By Trevor Lloyd. 1943. (Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. Behind the Headlines, Vol. 3, 
No. 4. 8” x 5”. I0c.) 


A fascinating but brief account of the people, history, climate, resources, 
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physical nature, and potentialities of the north-westernmost section of 
continental Canada. The author concludes by pleading for an imaginative 
policy of planned development. Gorpon TAYLOR. 


*THE MIDDLE East. (38 pp.) 

*NORTH AFRICA. (26 pp.) 

*THE U.S.S.R. (20 pp.) 

INFORMATION NOTEs Nos. 1, 2, and 3., (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 8}” x 5}”. Sketch maps and book lists. 
6d. each pamphlet.) 


Do these outlines succeed in their aim of providing basic information 
for members of H.M. Forces and Civil Defence Services attending 
lectures on current affairs? The answer depends on one’s estimate of 
the digestive powers of the students. Note No. 1, misleadingly 
entitled The Middle East, will surely be found unpalatable, if not 
positively indigestible. It has all the faults of an encyclopaedia 
article, being colourless and flat, and on political aspects so cautious as 
to be confusing. Note No. 2, though highly concentrated, is much 
more appetisingly written; it should make the reader ask for more. 
Note No. 3, on the U.S.S.R., develops admirably after a stodgy start. 
The piéce de résistance is reached in the section on Living Conditions, 
where the author abandons the narrative method and adopts the 
technique used by Mr. Knickerbocker in an ill-fated Penguin, giving 
brief answers to the questions which most Service students will want a 
lecturer to answer. But this outline is perhaps unduly tender to 
Stalinist consciences. Neither in the section on the origin of the 
Soviet State nor in that on the Red Army is the name of Trotsky 
mentioned. 

Since additions to this series are in prospect, three minor criticisms 
may be worth making. The maps are scratchy; one longs for Mr. 
Horrabin. The book lists in Nos. 1 and 2 are worthless; they should 
be annotated, as in No. 3. Finally, more use should be made of tables 
and diagrams for presenting essential statistics. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


*FAR EASTERN PAMPHLETS, Nos. 7 and 8. 1942. 
7. MEET THE ANnzacs. By W. L. Holland and Philip E. Lilienthal. 
8. ALASKA CoMES OF AGE. By Julius C. Edelstein. 
(New York, San Francisco, Honolulu: American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 73” x 5}”. 48 pp. and 62 pp. Maps 
and illus. 7, roc.; 8, 15¢.) 


Meet the Anzacs is an excellent introduction to Australia and New Zealand : 
it gives in an attractive form the leading facts about their beginnings and 
developments, political, economic and social, and rightly stresses their 
amazing war production and the expansion of the armed forces. The booklet 
should appeal to a very wide circle and encourage further reading. 

Alaska Comes of Age is a vivid sketch of Alaska past and present and a 
forecast of its future. The facts and figures, as Mr. Edelstein says, ‘‘ easily 
support Uncle Sam’s historical reputation as an uncanny trader in inter- 
national real estate’; territory of 586,000 square miles, bought in 1867 for 
less than {2,000,000 has yielded hundreds of millions of pounds worth of fish 
and gold and furs. But to-day Alaska is a vital strategic and to-morrow may 
be a vital political sphere. These swift changes and the new réle of the 
aeroplane are well brought out. Some good photographs and two maps 
make this pamphlet—within a pamphlet’s limits—most readable and useful. 
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*PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS. By Elizabeth Allerton Clark. 
*CHANGING CHINA. By George E. Taylor. 
*MODERN JAPAN. By William Henry Chamberlin. 


Pamphlet series edited by Maxwell S. Stewart. 1942. [A Co- 
operative project between American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and Webster Publishing Co. (St. Louis, Dallas, Los Angeles). 
Cover designs by Laverne Riess. Each pamphlet 8” x 6”. 94 pp. 
Illus.] ‘ 

The 94 pages of Peoples of the China Seas consists of something between 
a child’s reader, an economic review, and a political pamphlet. Of how many 
of the ‘‘ Peoples of the China Seas ’’ could it be said that: ‘‘ Our country 
(the U.S.A.) has become, during the past forty years, a symbol of hope to 
the peoples of this vast region’’? Would American Baptist and other 
missionaries subscribe to the view that: ‘‘ It was for a long time the policy 
of the foreign Powers not to encourage education. . . . The United States 
was the one exception ”’ ? 

The illustrations are good. 

It is a bold venture to tackle China in a booklet, but in Changing China, 
which includes good photographs and maps, is packed much useful and 
interesting information, from the family, food and clothing—with a charming 
picture of peasant life—to history, revolution, war and politics, and an 
admirable account of Chiang Kai-shek’s great leadership. The Great 
Powers, even the U.S.A., are naturally pilloried, but what possible foundation 
is there for the suggestion about Indo-China and Burma conveyed in the 
statement (p. 52)—‘‘ China lost a considerable amount of territory. ... 
The French took Indo-China, and the British took Burma ”’ ? 

In Mr. Chamberlin’s well-produced booklet the facts about Japanese 
life, ranging from the family to the army and politics, are most attractively 
summarised. The contrast between the amazing industrial change and the 
‘* static habits of thinking ’”’, the smallness of the Japanese in great, and 
their greatness in small things, and the strange political developments present 
an arresting picture of a world that modern as it may be is fundamentally 
different from anything in the West. Some good photographs and a map 
enhance the value of the booklet. 

J. 


THE WAR AND STRATEGY 


Roots OF STRATEGY. A Collection of Military Classics. Edited by 
Major Thomas R. Phillips. 1943. (London: John Lane, The 
Bodley Head. 83” x 53”. -242 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

PRINCIPLES OF WAR. By Carl von Clausewitz. Translated and edited 
with an Introduction by Hans W. Jatzke. 1943. (London: 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. 73” x 5”. 64 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

*MacARTHUR ON WAR. His Military Writings. Edited and with an 
Introduction by Frank C. Waldrop. 1943. (London: John Lane, 
The Bodley Head. 8?” x 54”. 418 pp. 15s.) 


THESE books provide a highly instructive contrast, which military 
students would do well to ponder, and which in the middle of a great 
war is not without interest for the general public. The first two give 
principles of war as set forth and elaborated by Sien Tzu (500 B.c.), 
Vegetius (A.D. 390), Marshal Saxe, Frederick II, Napoleon and 
Clausewitz. Apart from academic interest in the depiction of warfare 
in various epochs, everything of value can be reduced to half-a- 
dozen principles which will be found set forth, albeit somewhat clumsily, 
in our training manuals. The soldier who has not made these part of 
the texture of his mind will never succeed in war; if he has, his time 
would probably be better spent in studying their application, as regards 
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both broad conception and detailed execution, to a single campaign 
taken, say, from the last war, than in acquiring such items of informa- 
tion as “ recruits are to be taught the art of throwing stones both with 
the hand and the sling’’ (Vegetius), or ‘‘ the practice of mingling 
companies of horse and foot together is bad; it produces nothing but 
trouble ’’ (Napoleon : Maxim 49). The Clausewitz pamphlet, of which it 
is stated, the classic Vom Kriege was an expansion, has the advantage of 
compendiousness, and Sect. 3, Strategy (12 pp.), is the most valuable 
section. 

The third book on the list consists chiefly of five annual reports 
made to Congress by General MacArthur while Chief of Staff of the 
American Army (1930-5) and reveals a logical, lucid, highly trained 
and brilliant mind. It is impossible to over-praise these reports. 
Although the first was written a dozen years ago there is little in the 
author’s conception of modern war which subsequent events, including 
nearly four years of intensive practice, have dated. 

The reports discuss the true relationship between a small professional 
army and the civil components on which it must rely for expansion in 
war—namely, national man-power and national industry; and also 
how maximum efficiency under all heads is te be achieved—bearing 
always in mind the ultimate subordination of the army to civil control. 
The basic problem of a single Air Force, or one divided between the two 
older services, is considered at some length—and solved in favour of 
the latter. Many other questions of military organisation and admini- 
stration are dealt with in masterly fashion. The final part is devoted 
to the Philippines, and covers not only the war period (cursorily) but 
the organisation of the defence of the islands which, at the age of 55, 
General MacArthur had the prescience and enterprise to undertake on 
relinquishing the supreme appointment at Washington. Of special 
interest are his views on the personal obligation of the citizen in a 
democracy for its defence. 

The book should be read and re-read for the light it sheds on our 
similar problems, providing as it does sound bases for judgment. 

The object lesson referred to above arises from a comparison 
between, on the one hand, the study of modern war by referring to 
past wars waged with the musket and the horse, even with the javelin 
and the elephant, and, on the other, its study from the standpoint 
‘of the present industrial set-up and the present revolutionary influence 
of the engines of war to which the internal combustion engine is fitted, 
always in relation to the few basic principles of war—which is how 
General MacArthur studies it. It seems in fact time that a protest was 
registered against the sort of proposition which is set forth in the blurb 
of the first of the books under review: “‘ The foundation of all military 
strategy, leadership and success is to be found only in the study of 
writings of the military masters of the past.” CLIVE GARSIA. 


Wortp War AT SEA. By Brian Tunstall. 1942. (London: Secker 
and Warburg. 73” X 5”. viii+ 319 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. TunsTALL takes the whole field of naval warfare as his province, 
not only strategical theory which governs the disposition and control 
of fleets, but also the technical details, of construction and armament, 
of the ships that form those fleets. Indeed, these two aspects of the 
war at sea are inextricably entangled, and the transition from one to 
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the other makes the author’s ideas not always easy to follow. The 
chapter headed “‘ Aims and Methods of Naval Warfare ”’, for instance, 
tails off into a discussion of the relation between speed and endurance 
of various classes of warships. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to 
this strategico-technical survey, concluding with a chapter on “ Naval 
Power in the Post-war World ’’, leading up to the conclusion that ‘‘ when 
once the restrictions created by the war have been removed, ocean 
trade will be the symbol of the world’s political and economic con- 
valescence. Only by the unremitting attention of the British and 
American Navies can this state of convalescence be turned into per- 
manent health.’’ The remaining third of the book contains a “‘ Strate- 
gical Review ”’ of the course of the sea war up to the time of writing— 
1.¢., not including the Allied landing in French North Africa. The 
author’s performance will seem to have fallen somewhat short of his 
ambitions in the planning of the book, for it displays no great depth 
of thought, and it is marred by technical inaccuracies, geographical 
errors and mis-statements which might have been corrected by more 
careful proof-reading; but there is value in it for those without 
previous naval knowledge. H. G. THURSFIELD. 


*THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. THE STRATEGY OF COALITION WARFARE. 
Dealing mainly with the German-Soviet War. By Max Werner. 
Translated by Heinz and Ruth Norden. 1943. (London: 
Gollancz. 73” X 5”. 216 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


As the sub-title indicates, the title of this book is misleading. The 
author, who is perhaps the most notable non-professional ‘‘ strategist ”’ 
of the day, applies a penetrating and constructive imagination to the 
Russian campaign, basing himself on German official communiqués 
and on German military commentators, both valuable sources of 
information when, as here, skilfully interpreted. The result is a series 
of coherent strategical pictures, on the whole convincing, although 
over-elaborated and therefore inclined to be wearisome; while a 
subjective tendency to belittle German achievements makes the 
treatment somewhat propagandist rather than scientific. 

The final part, ‘“‘ The Strategy of the War of Coalition ’’ (33 pp.), 
boils down to advocating a second front in western Europe. As 
usual the obstacles and technical difficulties are ignored. The quality 
of the advocacy is revealed in the following statement: ‘‘ An Anglo- 
American invasion of the continent in the winter of 1941-2 would have 
brought the German Army to the brink of catastrophe ’’—or, more 
probably (one is tempted to add), the British Army to a second Dunkirk. 
The book was written prior to the landing in French North Africa, 
which is suggested as a possible alternative. The lack of any sort of 
map in a work devoted to military operations is an intolerable blemish. 

CLIVE GARSIA. 


A YEAR OF BATTLE. By Alan Moorehead. 1943. (London: Hamish 
Hamilton. 8}” < 54”. 256 pp. Map end papers. Ios. 6d.) 
*AUCHINLECK TO ALEXANDER. By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 1943. (London, New York, Melbourne: 
Hutchinson. 84” x 53”. 195 pp. 18 maps. Illus. and map end 

papers. 12s. 6d.) 
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*THE War. Third Year. By Edgar McInnis, Associate Professor of 
History, University of Toronto. With a Foreword by Walter 
Millis. 1942. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Beta) ot” X 64". xvii + 347 pp. Chronology. Maps. $2.00; 

s. 6d. 

*THE OXFORD PERIODICAL HIsTORY OF THE WAR, 14. From October to 
December 1942. By Edgar McInnis, Department of History, 
University of Toronto. 1943. (Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, Canadian Branch. Sponsored by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 83” x 63”. 82 pp. Maps. 25¢.) 


THIs group of books, by a journalist, a soldier and an historian 
respectively, reflects three different styles of recording. Each is good 
in its own way; the journalist has something to tell the soldier, who in 
turn has something to teach the administrator. 

The first book, mainly on Africa, Aug. 1941-Aug. 1942, is reporting 
at its best. But the author is more than an observant and balanced 
reporter with a readable style; his criticisms are made with a sense of 
perspective. Where the Germans in Africa excelled us, how incredibly 
slow and inept was our propaganda, our neglect in creating morale in 
the army are touched upon; it may be said these weaknesses have since 
been improved. Some of the complexities of the Indian problem 
which the author saw during a brief visit to India at the time of the 
Cripps mission, are concisely set out. He believes Great Britain will 
and must ultimately leave India but that, unless Allied control steps 
in, widespread chaos and misery will follow. 


General Rowan-Robinson’s review covers the war in all theatres, 
and in an epilogue takes us to the end of 1942; it is partly a sequel to 
Wavell in the Middle East. It opens with a sketch of Russian pre-war 
policy and throughout gives a running commentary on events and the 
lessons to be drawn. The three final chapters contain a valuable 
review of these lessons. The attitude of Labour and the Board of 
Education towards cadets and soldiers and the organisation of the 
War Cabinet are criticised. 


Professor McInnis gives us the third volume of his excellent series of 
factual records. It is both readable and reliable and contains a useful 
documentary appendix, a chronological record and a good index. 


Nos. 13, 14 and 15 of The Oxford Periodical History of the War by the 
same author, sponsored by the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs (25c. each) cover the period July-September, October-December 
1942, and January-March 1943. T. H. MINSHALL. 


*THE ArMY: From January 1941 to March 1942. (Britain At War.) 
By Major E.W.Sheppard. 1943. (London: Hutchinson. 9?” x 7}’. 
274 pp. 490 illustrations. 21s.) 


This volume continues the record begun by Major Yeats-Brown of the 
work of the Army since the outbreak of the war. Major Sheppard covers 
General Wavell’s advance in Libya, the Greek campaign, the fighting in 
Crete, the defence of Tobruk, Japan’s entry into the war and the loss of 
Malaya. A section on the ‘‘ Home Front” at the end of the book consists 
of an interesting collection of photographs. The illustrations throughout 
are actual and well-chosen and in themselves provide a most valuable record 
of the war. 


A4 
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*THE War OF 1939. A History Dealing with Every Phase of the War 


on Land, Sea and in the Air, including the events which led up to 
the outbreak of hostilities. Edited by Geoffrey Dennis, M.A., Oxon. 
Volume V. 1943. (London: Caxton Publishing Co. 10” x 7}”. 
vi + 275 pp. Illus. Maps and map end papers. 25s.) 

This is the fifth volume of a popular history of the war by a number of 
writers. The land, sea and air operations are dealt with by Jules Menken, 
Rear-Admiral Thursfield and Air-Commodore Charlton respectively. Sir 
Walter Citrine deals with the mobilization of industry and Dr. H. Lauterpacht 
with International Law and the War. The book contains some excellent 
pictures of leading personalities and is well printed and produced. 

T. H. M. 


THE TuRNING TIDE. By Major-General E. D. H. Tollemache. 1943. 


(London: Murray. 8?” x 52”. 57 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

General Tollemache has set out to explain to the public at large our 
military failures in the past and the remarkable achievement of building up, 
well after the war was under way, a military machine capable of defeating an 
enemy who had spent many years of peace in building up their machine. 
Some of the problems are well explained—e.g. that of equipping and training 
armies to fight in the Far East, Near East and the West. The text is accom- 
panied by many photographs, well selected and excellent in themselves. 
Unfortunately there are not a few errors of fact and tact. Few would agree 
with the author that the ‘‘ strong morale of the Nazi soldier is the direct 
result of youth training ’’. C. WaLEY CoHEN. 


*THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS: SEDAN, the operations, and the lessons 


to be learned from them. By General Eon. Translated from the 
French by D. Bolton. 1943. (London: Hachette. 84” x 5}”. 
47 pp. Map. 2s.) 


An analysis of the military operations that led to Dunkirk and the lessons 
to be learned from them. 


*Awn ATLAS-HISTORY OF THE SECOND GREAT War. Vol. VII, July 1942 


to January 1943. By J. F. Horrabin. 1943. (London: Nelson. 
74" X 5". vii+ 111 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The present volume in this graphic series covers the Russian counter- 
offensive, the victory at Alamein, the Eighth Army’s seizure of Tripolitania, 
and the Anglo-American landings in North Africa. 


Outposts oF Victory. ByGordon Young. 1943. (London: Hodder 


and Stoughton. Cr. 8vo. 223 pp. Illus. 7s. 6d.) 


The author travelled about twenty-five thousand miles from London to 
Burma, the N.W. Frontier, Persia, Turkey, Egypt, where with other journal- 
ists he was addressed by Mr. Churchill, then on to Tripoli, Algiers and home 
by way of Gibraltar and Lisbon. 

The experiences he gained of persons and events during his journeys are 
a fascinating medley in which are inset two chapters by two of his colleagues : 
Burma by Mr. C. Salter, and the last phase in Tripoli by Mr. N. Smart. 

Mr. Young expresses surprise at the confirmation of the existence of 
flying fishes on the Mandalay.road; diplomats, to the certain surprise of 
some, are classed with technicians; the foibles of censors are amusingly 
portrayed and those inclined not to treat news reporting as a primary cosmo- 
graphic function are roundly castigated. The book is a worthy successor to 
Outposts of War. H. J. Cooper. 


*NAzIs IN Norway. By Ake Fen. 1943. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 


and New York: Penguin Books. Penguin Special S95. 7” x 4}". 
157 Pp. 94.) 
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THEY CAME As FRIENDS. By Tor Myklebost. Translate! by Trygve 
M. Ager. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 7}” x 5”. 204 pp. 6s.) 

Both of these are popular books by Norwegian journalists who have them- 
themselves experienced life in German-occupied Norway. They give a vivid 
picture of the growth of organised resistance and of the reactions of the 
individual Norwegian. 

Nazis in Norway starts with a short sketch of pre-war Norway. It gives 
a clear presentation of developments up to the present time, illustrated by 
many vivid incidents and quotations. It is written in an attractively 
ironical style, and on the whole with admirable restraint. 

They Came as Friends gives a less consecutive account of the march of 
events, and is more highly coloured and episodic in its treatment. It does, 
however, provide the reader with many sensational passages, and adds colour 
to familiar facts and figures. RPS B;: 


* SABOTAGE. By Lawrence Wolfe. 1942. (London: Nicholson and 
Watson. 734” x 5”. I9g0 pp. 4s. 6d.) : 

Mr. Wolfe’s review of the different sabotage techniques adopted in each 
German-occupied country is at the same time an urgent appeal for the opening 
of a second military front in Europe, and a castigation of racketeers whose 
actions betray the sacrifices of the anti-German saboteurs. 

*A YEAR AND A Day. By Paul Duner. Translated from the French 
by Eleanore Synge. 1942. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 
8?” x 54”. 219 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIs is a Belgian doctor’s account of his 1940-41 journey from 
Brussels to Britain, which he could reach only via Berlin, Sweden, 
Finland, the U.S.S.R., Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Iran, India, the Atlantic 
Ocean, Brazil and the U.S.A. In the first chapter he describes the 
German attempt to sow dissension among Belgians by fostering the 
idea of a new State; ‘‘ Dietschland ’’, composed of Flemish Belgium, 
French Flanders and part of Holland. Dr. Duner was eye-witness of 
brutal exactions by German officers in the Brussels shops, of the 
deliberate crippling of a German lorry left for repair in a Brussels 
garage, and of the “ R.A.F. raid on Brussels ”’ staged by the Germans. 
In his pertinacious efforts to secure visas at various stages of his 
journey he met many diplomats, of whom he gives interesting pen 
pictures. H.S.H. the Prince de Croy, Belgian Minister in Stockholm, 
for instance, was in October 1940 “‘ sitting on the fence ”’ arid contemp- 
tuous of the Belgian Government in London, to whom Dr. Duner had to 
telegraph personally for financial help. 

The author, who reached Baghdad during Raschid Ali’s rising, 
describes Iraqi A.A. gunners scurrying for shelter, and the unmartial 
excitability of these people under fire. M. Chauvin, the Deuxiéme 
Bureau agent in Baghdad, told him of the systematic interest taken by 
German residents and travellers in the Iraqi population, compared with 
the complacent insularity of the British colony, which was, in M. 
Chauvin’s view, an important cause of British unpopularity. 

Dr. Duner’s book, which is admirably translated, is very readable, 
and along with a good deal that is familiar to many, contains interesting 
new glimpses. D. SINGTON. 


*ADVENTURES OF A POLISH PRISONER. By Marian Piotrowski. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Louise Llewellyn Jarecka. With illustra- 
tions and decorations by Jean Geddes. Foreword by Col. Victor 
Cazalet, M.P. 1943. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 83” x 53”. 
207 pp. Ios. 6d.) " 
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A journalist resident in Paris at the outbreak of war, the author joined 
the Polish Forces of resistance raised in France. After the French collapse 
he spent a year in a prison camp in Germany from which he ultimately 
escaped. 


Monsieur Piotrowski tells a vivid. story of the attitude of his captors to .« 


Polish and to French prisoners. After many vicissitudes he arrived in 
Portugal—the antechamber of freedom—and afterwards came on to Eng- 
land. H. J. Cooper. 


*A THOUSAND MILES TO FREEDOM. By Sergeant Jack Horsman, M.M. 


The Durham Light Infantry. 1942. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 
7h” x 42". 63 pp. Frontispiece. Sketch map. Is. 6d.) 

Simple, effective personal record of a double escape—from the Germans 
and from a Vichy prison—after the fighting at Boulogne in 1940. Sufferings 
endured at the hands of Spanish gaolers before his eventual repatriation 
are described by the author in a disturbing chapter. 


*Hur KRIGET FINANSIERAS. By Carsten Welinder. 1942. (Stock- 


holm: Kooperativa. Utrikespolitiska institutets Broschyrserie. 
Varldspolitikens dagsfragor Nr 2. 74” X 5}”. 60 Gre.) 


Man-power, raw materials, adaptability—and money. 

In this order the author places the requirements for a modern war. He 
discusses the respective merits of taxation and loans, gives an interesting 
account of the German so-called ‘‘ iron savings’, and ends by saying that 
‘“even where the citizen has little faith in his government he is forced to 
subscribe to State loans, it being the only thing he can do with his money 
when goods for consumption are not available.” A. S. 


*KAMPEN OM RAVARORNA. By Thorsten Odhe. 1943. (Stockholm: 


Kooperativa. Utrikespolitiska institutets Broschyrserie. Vérlds- 
politikens dagsfrdgor 1942 Nr 10. 7}” X 5". 32 pp. 60 Gre.) 
Here are a few of the author’s main themes: the futility of attempted 
autarky and Ersatz plans in a long war; mastery of the seas means not 
only that the United Nations have access to the raw materials of their own 
group, but also of those of practically all the neutrals as well. Germany 
complained in the days of the Versailles Treaty that poverty prevented her 
from buying overseas raw materials, the real explanation being that she was 
already concentrating her manufacture on war material and had no export 
surplus to pay for necessary raw material. These facts were concealed from 
the German people. Thus the strange theory of ‘‘ Lebensraum ’”’ and the 
‘haves ” and the ‘‘ have nots ”’ fell on such fruitful soil. A.S. 


*TRANSPORTVAGARNE I KRIG OCH FRED. By G. Westin Silverstolpe. 


1942. (Stockholm: Kooperativa. Utrikespolitiska institutets 
Broschyrserie. Vdéarldspolitikens dagsfrdgor Nr. 3. 7%" X 5}’. 
32 pp. 60 6re.) 


This pamphlet is an amplification of the author’s previous one, The Battle 
of the Atlantic. It is a reasoned account of the advantages of sea over rail 
or road transport both in times of peace, and, more particularly, in times of 
war. 


LAW AND PROCEDURE 


GOUVERNEMENTS NATIONAUX ET ACCORDS INTERNATIONAUX. By 


Théodore de Félice. 1942. (Geneva: Georg et Cie. 10” xX 8}", 
165 pp. Sw. frs. 7.50.) 

The author has collected in this monograph a vast amount of material 
which is extremely valuable from the point of view of comparative law. He 
has chosen for the purpose of his study four States (France, Switzerland, 
Great Britain and the U:S.A.), in each of which he examines the municipal 
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laws and regulations governing the conclusion, application and execution of 
international agreements. He is in favour of a system which would simplify 
the adoption by the contracting States of.the international agreements to 
which they are parties without having recourse to some of the complicated 
parliamentary procedures which are still in force in many European and 
American countries. COTIC, 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1919 


HUNGARY AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. The Diplomatic 
History of the Treaty of Trianon. By Francis De4k. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: Paris Peace Conference 
History and Documents. 1942. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press: London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
gt” X 63”. xviii +594 pp. 36s. 6d.) 

Tuis work is probably the most completely documented study which 
has yet appeared on any single aspect of the Settlement of 1919-20. 
Like its predecessors in this series, the volume is divided into two 
sections: a narrative of the negotiations (just over 350 pages) and a 
collection of documents (just over 200 pages). In the narrative, which 
extends from the armistice of November 3rd, 1918, to the ratification 
of the Treaty of Trianon by Hungary two years later, special interest 
attaches to the secret Franco-Hungarian negotiations conducted by 
Paléologue during his tenure of the office of Secretary-General of 
the French Ministry of Foréign Affairs. The history of this hitherto 
exceedingly obscure episode in French diplomacy is now told in great 
detail from the Hungarian side; Professor Deak’s account is based on 
the documents published by the Hungarian Government, but not 
available in Great Britain.1 Professor Deak is also fortunate as the 
first historian to have access to the Minutes of the Council of Heads of 
Delegations, the body which succeeded the Council of Four in the 
second half of 1919 as. the supreme organ of the Peace Conference; 
while the records of the American Relief Administration have furnished 
him with much new information concerning political and military 
disorders in Hungary in 1919. It should be added that Professor 
Deak has clothed his former countrymen in robes of spotless white, 
though his contempt is reserved for the luckless Karolyi; he does not 
pause to dwell on the perplexities of statesmen in Paris nor on the 


‘grievances of the Roumanians. V.L, K. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


*WEALTH FOR WELFARE. By E. V. Bacon and H. W. Foster. Fore- 
word by Donald Tyerman. 1943. (London: Macmillan. 9” x 5}”. 
xiv +174 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

THE idea of an International Investment or Development Board 
has recently been widely discussed, but it has always been a matter of 
considerable difficulty to see clearly how such a board would operate. 
Messrs. Bacon and Foster have gallantly endeavoured to bring the idea 
down to earth by analysing in some detail the possible operations of an 
Imperial Development Authority, financed to a large extent by.a 


1 Royal Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs: Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of Hungary, Vol. I, 1919-20. Budapest, 1939. 
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capital levy on the Colwyn Report model. There is always a dilemma 
in such cases between a quite general exposition, which leaves an 
author open to the charge of lack of precision, and a detailed elaboration 
which may leave the reader wondering whether the author has properly 
distinguished between the wood and the trees. In a book so short as 
this it was probably impossible to resolve this dilemma adequately, 
and readers who have little knowledge of Kenya, and less of British 
Honduras, the territories most fully treated, will hesitate before pro- 
nouncing judgment on the views expressed. Little light is thrown on 
the central problem of the principles to be adopted in the inevitable 
choice between the capital requirements of one area and another, and 
while the authors are anxious that the Authority should aim at the 
good ‘not of a vested interest, but of the whole community ’’, they 
deal very gingerly with Imperial preference, because its abandonment 
‘‘ would lead to considerable unsettlement and meet with very serious 
opposition ’’. A. G. B. FISHER. 


*ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED 
Kincpom 1g18-1922. 1942. (Geneva: Economic, Financial 
and Transit Department of the League of Nations. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 9” x 6”. 93 pp. 6s.) 


THE Economic Department of the League of Nations at Princeton 
is doing most valuable work in studying now the economic problems 
that will face the Allied Governments during the transition from war 
to peace. The present study is strictly factual, and even technical. 
It analyses the course of economic events in Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. during the first four years after the last war. It shows con- 
clusively that the major problem was not so much demobilisation itself 
as the slump which followed in the third year of peace when the recon- 
struction boom had spent itself. The factual summary of that disastrous 
experience repays careful study. H. W. A. 


*SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS IN WAR AND PEACE. By Cecil H. Desch, 
F.R.S. 1943. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
New York, Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town: Oxford 
University Press. 8}” x 5}”. 28 pp. 9d.) 


Dr. DEscu has rendered a very useful service in giving a concise 
and balanced account of an enormous field of activity about which 
many fallacies flourish. One common (but probably declining) 
tendency is to sneer at “‘ German substitutes’, classing under that 
head many products which have been developed in the United States 
and Great Britain also because of their intfinsic merits. It is equally 
misleading to suggest that the enormously increased number of 
technical ways of satisfying a given economic need has well-nigh 
destroyed the potential advantages of international specialisation and 
exchange and, perhaps especially, to ignore the advance that has been 
made in the use of agricultural products, as well as of coaland petroleum. 
Dr. Desch shows that the search for substitutes, as such, even though 
war has greatly stimulated it, is only part of a much wider movement 
of technical progress, the general trends of which he explains and 
interprets. A. J. B. 
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*THE PILLARS OF SECURITY and Other War-time Essays and Addresses. 
By Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., F.B.A. 1943. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 7}” x 5”. 216 pp. Illus. 6s.) 

Some readers will be disappointed by this volume. The collection of 
papers written by Sir William Beveridge for various occasions during the 
past year is less massive than the title would suggest. One or two of the 
papers may be felt to suffer from anemia of thought. But there will be 
few readers who will not find in the volume some matter of interest, especially 
the famous article from The Times on ‘‘ A New Spirit for Total War ”’, the 
summary of the Beveridge Plan for ABCA (now printed under the title 
‘‘Third Time Lucky ’’), and a paper analysing the extent to which the 
Government have accepted and rejected the proposals of the Social Security 
plan. H. W. A. 


*O1t. By Herbert McKay. 1943. (Oxford University Press. The 
Empire at Work. 7}" x 43”. iv x 71 pp. [Imllus. 1s.) 

This pamphlet, like the others of the same series, is based on a standard 
vocabulary of only 1,500 of the commonest English words. But it manages 
to give a great deal of information about the nature, uses, sources, and 
methods of production of oil which others besides those for whom it is 
primarily intended will find new and interesting. H. W. A. 


*PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC REORGANISATION. By J. B. Condliffe. 
1943. (New York: Commission to Study the Organisation of 
Peace. 83” x 53”. 44pp. 5c.) 

Reprint of a paper prepared by Professor Condliffe for the Third Report 
of the Commission to Study the Organisation of Peace, New York. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


*THE END OF THE BEGINNING: War Speeches (Third Volume) by 
The Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C.H., M.P., in 1942. Com- 
piled by Charles Reade. 1943. (London, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Sydney: Cassell. 82” x 54”, xiv -+ 258 pp. 5 half-tone plates. 
IIs. 6d.) 

In a parliamentary democracy speeches are so much the small 
change of our political life that they are priced ‘‘ two a penny’, and 
few survive the occasion of their making. But in the Prime Minister’s 
speeches there have always been two qualities that gained for them a 
survival value of their own. Mr. Churchill has never made a speech 
that did not bear the hall-mark of his own individual mind, and there- 
fore, being a lively and stimulating person, his speeches are himself. In 
the second place, he has always given thought and care to them, 
constructing them as a dramatist fashions a play, with a mastery of 
language and an attention to form that place his speeches among the 
permanent treasures of our tongue. 

This volume preserves all his war utterances during 1942; and in 
themselves they are a good diary and commentary for that moving 
year. The title of the book is taken from the Mansion House Speech 
of November roth, 1942; but the most characteristic pages record 
the Prime Minister’s judgment on the ‘‘ Central Direction of the War ”’, 
in the form of his reply to the Motion of “‘ No Confidence ”’ in the House 
of Commons on July 2nd, 1942. There may be nothing in this series 
which has the poignant force of the ‘‘ blood and sweat and tears ”’, but 
the reader will find the mind and imagination that forged those memor- 
able words still at work here as before. A. F. WHyTE. 
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*THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Impressions and Observations. By D. W. 
Brogan. 1943. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8” x 53”. 260 
pp. tos. 6d.) 

THIS is a very good book; and to have written a very good book 
on a nation or a national character is a rare achievement. The secret 
of Professor Brogan’s success—apart from his unrivalled knowledge, 
shrewd observation, wit, and a brilliant style—is that he describes the 
English people not by adjectives, but by anecdotes, that he analyses 
not their character, but modern-English life. The book is an apologia. 
But the case for the English people against their critics is, for the most 
part, made indirectly, by the presentation of so vivid and concrete a 
picture of light and shade that the critic in the end succumbs in the 
realisation that tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner. If he grumbles 
at some passages which seem to him to gloss over black patches too 
subtly, he is left wondering whether black and white are not very un- 
English conceptions. Where the defence is direct it rests on lucid and 
cogent reasoning, and on a devastating use of the tu quogue argument. 
At times the author’s immense erudition is a little hard on the reader. 
The names of Bishop Sanderson and Bishop Barnes may convey as 
little to the average American reader, for whom this book is primarily 
intended, as the names of Orestes Brownson and Heywood Broun will 
mean to most Englishmen. But to the connoisseur the two chapters 
on English Religion and The English at War, in particular, will give a 
great deal of pleasure. The chapters on the Empire and on India state 
their case more convincingly than any other attempt known to the 
reviewer. 


THE AUSTRALIANS. The Anglo-Saxondom of the Southern Hemisphere. 
By Arnold L. Haskell. 1943. (London: A.and C. Black. 7}” x 5”. 
vi + 122 pp. Maps and map end papers. Bibliog. 4s. 6d.) 
THIS very small book was written to interest the Englishman in 
Australia. The author explains in a prologue that a lecture tour on 
Australia convinced him of the “‘ urgent need for a book that would 
explain the Australians from the point of view of their little-known 
history’. He thinks that it is as unwise to take Australia for granted 
as it was to ignore American history, for ‘‘ you cannot buy the sort of 
loyalty that calls the Mother Country home, certainly you cannot induce 
it by force, but you could lose it, and deservedly so, by an attitude of 
patronising indifference ’’. The author’s purpose, then, is to present 
a brief but balanced outline of Australian history such as will touch the 
imagination and arouse real interest. 
fost of the book—it begins by describing the contrast of the life 
and thought in that England from which convicts and pioneers came— 
is devoted to telling the story of the foundation of New South Wales 
and the other States, and of the difficulties and problems of one or two 
of the great industries. This could be dull, but Mr. Haskell keeps the 
reader quietly aware that he is describing something unique—the 
beginnings of a nation that within 150 years will be taking a distinctive 
part in wo-ld affairs. He uses the vigorous and often picturesque 
language of the men of the time to bring out the hard but romantic 
qualities of those early days. And he takes enough space to give a 
clear picture of men who stood out in character and achievement. 
Perhaps wisely, he says little about the rise of party politics. The 
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book is always fresh, and full of good judgement. Considering its size, 
it is well supplied with maps and bibliography. 

One point of ciriticism—perfection! Mr. Haskell is for once too 
kind. Probably few readers, and certainly few Australians, will agree 
with him that Australia has attained ‘‘a perfect democratic way of 
living’. That still awaits discovery. T. N. HANcocK. 


*WESTERN ONTARIO AND THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. By Fred 
Landon, The University of Western Ontario. 1941. (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press [1942]. One of a 
series of studies on the relations of Canada and the United States 
prepared under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Economics and History. 9?” x 6}”. 
Xviii + 305 pp. Map and map end-papers. $3.50; 16s.) 

In the author’s own words, Western Ontario and the American 
Frontier “‘ deals less with the policies of government or the vicissitudes 
of large commercial ventures than with the activities and attitudes 
of three generations of common people”. As an empirical social 
study of Anglo-American relations Professor Landon’s book is, in 
one sense, in a class by itself. In Western Ontario members of the 
British and American nations have met, clashed and mixed as they 
have in no other part of the world. This book tells of that most 
critical period of its history that lay between the American Revolution 
and the end of the nineteenth century. During this period Western 
Ontario became American in manners and appearance, yet retained a 
very strong emotional attachment to the British Empire. 

Western Ontario, astride the shortest route between what is now 
Chicago and industrial New England, has for over a century and a 
quarter been a highway and a home to Americans. Many of the 
differences in the attitudes of the British and American peoples that 
are to-day creating prejudice and friction also did so in the nineteenth 
century. By telling the story of the ordinary citizen the author 
reveals the human mechanisms that have largely resolved these 
differences in Western Ontario. Needless to say, the solution arose 
out of unbridled struggle and argument—not Government censorship. 

As well as being an acknowledged expert on the subject of Western 
Ontario, Professor Landon is a very accurate and painstaking historian. 
In order to give a true picture of the “ mosaic of frontier life’, he 
refers to hundreds of letters, manuscripts, newspapers and other ~ 
publications that appeared during and since the period he studies. 
Despite masses of factual detail, the book has an easy charm that is 
delightful. The whole study is further enhanced by very apt and 
frequently humorous quotations. The author is very objective. He 
does not moralise. He does not spoil the effect he has created by 
concluding the book with a series of sweeping generalisations. 

GorDON TAYLOR. 


*NUFFIELD COLLEGE: EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND ORGANISATION OF 
INDUSTRY AFTER THE War. A Statement. 1943. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 7}” x 43". 7opp. 2s.) 
THE statement issued by Nuffield College is of.exceptional interest, 

in that it appears over the signatures of a number of persons represent- 
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ing widely different fields and interests, including industrialists, trade 
unionists, and economists. It represents an attempt to formulate, as 
concretely as possible, the measure of agreement that can be reached 
at present by such signatories on all the most controversial issues of 
post-war domestic economic policy. The statement naturally suffers 
from a number of studied vaguenesses at a few crucial points. But, 
taken as a whole, the attempt is remarkably successful. Some of the 
concrete proposals—especially those for a national development policy, 
for public corporations as instruments of public operation of industries, 
and for public control of industries remaining in the hands of private 
‘ enterprise—deserve the closest study. H. W. A. 


INSIDE THE Lert. Thirty Years of Platform, Press, Prison and 
Parliament. By Fenner Brockway. 1942. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 83” x 53’. 352 pp. 15s.) 

Mr. Brockway has written a very readable book. He has been 
chairman and secretary of the I.L.P., and editor of the New Leader. 
His book is largely the story of his own part in the War Resistance 
Movement and in the life of the I.L.P. The author has travelled in 
India, America and on the Continent, but he does not add much to 
our knowledge of these countries. The most important lessons are 
in his description of the breach between the I.L.P. and the Labour 
Party, the subsequent isolation of the I.L.P. and its attempts to develop 
common action with left-wing organisations at home and abroad. 
Mr. Brockway has taken many hard knocks, but he is generous to his 
opponents, and even when he is most disappointed he is not bitter. 

Joun PRICE. 


A Pocket History OF THE BRITISH WoRKING CLass. By Raymond 
Postgate. 1942. (Tillicoultry: National Council of Labour 
Colleges Publishing Society. 7}” x 42”. 99 pp. 2s.) 

Mr. PosTGATE has a lively style, and is, of course, very well up 
in his subject. In this little book he sketches the general background 
of working-class history. The pioneers of trade unionism occupy the 
centre of the picture, but room is found also for the Owenites, the 
Chartists, the founders of the I.L.P. and the Labour Party, and many 
others. It is the familiar story, re-told in broad outline and brought 
up-to-date. The book is an interesting and useful introduction to the 
subject, but since it was presumably intended to encourage students 
it might at least have included a bibliography. JOHN PRICE. 


BRITISH TRADE UNIons. By John Price, Secretary, Political and 
Research Department, Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, M.P., Minister of 
Labour and National Service. 1942. (London, New York, 
Toronto: Longmans Green, for the British Council. British Life 
and Thought No. 12. 45 pp. 21 illus. Is.) . 
BritIsH trade unionism is a thoroughly British institution, which 

naturally and appropriately finds a place in the series of pamphlets on 

British life and thought, in which the British Council has set out to 

explain to the foreign reader the life and spirit of this country. Mr. 

Price has written a sober account of his subject, which many English 

readers, too, will find instructive. He is at pains to emphasise the fact 
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that British trade unions have never confined their activities to narrowly 
economic interests. ‘‘ It is an open question whether they have been 
more greatly influenced by the arguments of economists or by the 
theories of philosophers.’’ In such a short pamphlet many contro- 
versial and important issues are inevitably touched on very lightly, or 
even ignored altogether, but if any foreign reader misses the touches of 
drama or romance which might have made the story appear more 
lively, he should remind himself that Mr. Price’s sobriety is itself a 
reflection of a fundamental characteristic 0. the institution which he is 
describing, a source of its strength, and perhaps, as some critics might 
suggest, of its weakness too. ; A. G. B. FISHER. 


*LABOUR AND Europe. The Need for a Socialist Strategy. By the 
International Authority Group of the Fabian International Bureau. 
1943. (London: Fabian Publications, Ltd., in conjunction with 
Gollancz. Research Series No. 71. 84" x 534”. 28 pp. 6d.) 


A thoughtful, forward-looking, and forcefully written attempt to evolve 
a foreign policy for the British Labour Movement. H. W. A. 


*STANDARDS OF LocaL EXPENDITURE. A Problem of the Inequality 
of Incomes. By J. R. Hicks and U. K. Hicks. 1943. (Cambridge: 
University Press. National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research Occasional Papers 111. 84” x 54”. 61 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

An interesting study of some of the defects of the existing system of 


English local government finance. An epilogue comments on this, hitherto 
neglected, aspect of the proposals of the Beveridge Report. 


*THE DaiLy Press. By Wilson Harris. 1943. (Cambridge Univer- 

sity Press. Current Problems 18. 7” x 4". x + 146pp. 3s. 6d.) 

In this small book, which appears in the series entitled Current Problems, 

edited by Ernest Barker, the editor of The Spectator deals with the origins 

and present condition of the daily Press in this country. He writes with the 

authority of a distinguished career in journalism, and his views, which are 

those of a Liberal democrat, are stimulating. He deals with the special 

problems of the journalist, the editor and the owner, and gives an interesting 
forecast of the future scope and limitations of the Press. 


*MALTA INvicTA. By “ Bartimeus”’. 1943. (London: Chatto and 
Windus. 8” x 5”. 32pp. Illus. Is.) 


A sympathetic description of Malta’s fine record since June i940. 


EUROPE 


*EUROPE IN BONDAGE. Reports of the London International Assembly. 
Edited by John Armitage. With 4 Preface by Viscount Cecil. 
1943. (London: Lindsay Drummond. Europe Under the Nazis. 
8?” x 54”. 98 pp. Illus. ‘6s.) 

AN excellent summarised account of the treatment meted out by 
the Nazis to the countries they have overrun, based on documents 
submitted by the Allied Nations in London to the London International 
Assembly. A valuable picture is given of the political, economic and 
social consequences of Nazi policy in each of the occupied countries up 
to April 1943, and also of the growing resistance against Nazi tyranny. 
Ina Preface by Lord Cecil he refers to the present sickness of European 
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civilisation and recommends the book as an aid to the necessary 
diagnosis of some of Europe’s more distressing ailments. 
D. P. ETLINGER. 


*CONDITIONS IN OCCUPIED TERRITORIES. 6, PERSECUTION OF THE 
Jews. A Series of Reports issued by the Inter-Allied Information 
Committee, London. 1943. (London: H.M.S.0. 9%” x 6”. 20 
pp. 34.) 

Tuis pamphlet is No. 6 of the series of reports issued by the Inter- 
Allied Information Committee in London. It contains information on 
the Nazi organisation in occupied countries, on the systematic campaign 
of anti-Semitic persecution, and on the reactions in certain countries 
against this policy. Details are given on the violent and ruthless 
measures adopted by the Nazis for the persecution and extermination 
of the Jews, and the information and statistics contained give a clear 
picture of the horrors that have been perpetrated. D. P. ETLINGER. 


*Nazi MASSACRES OF THE JEWS AND OTHERS: SOME PRACTICAL 
PROPOSALS FOR IMMEDIATE RESCUE MADE BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY AND LORD ROCHESTER IN SPEECHES ON MARCH 23rd, 
1943, in the House of Lords. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 7}” x 5”. 
16 pp. 2d.) 


Reprint of speeches. 


CHURCHES UNDER TRIAL. Part 11 of EUROPE IN TRANSITION. By 
Alexander McLeish. 1943. (London, New York, Vancouver, 
B.C.: World Dominion Press. War-Time Survey Series, No. 6. 
72%” x 54”. 48 pp. Map. 50c.; Is.) ; 

THIs unpretentious pamphlet is a very useful memorandum. The 
author has set himself to give a very brief account of the background, 
history and present condition of the Protestant Churches in Central 
Europe, Scandinavia and the Baltic States. He writes with a strong 
Protestant bias, which leads him to be generous to the memory of 
Luther and causes him, as I suspect, to magnify the spiritual significance 
of the increase of Austrian Protestantism before the Anschluss. Again, 
the Barmen Synod of 1934 was not confined to a “‘ rather intransigent 
group” in the German Church. But we may be very grateful for this 
valuable summary. Politicians considering Europe are apt to under- 
estimate the significance of the Protestant Churches. It is much to be 
hoped that the author will give us a further survey of Protestantism in 
South America; it is similarly needed. N. MICKLEM. 


*TowARDS EUROPEAN Unity. French-German Relations discussed 
by Henry Hauck hens Willi Bichler (Germany) and other 
European Representatives. 1943. (Welwyn Garden City: 
“ Renaissance ’’ Publishing Co. Issued on behalf of the ISK 
[Militant Socialist International]. 83” x 54”. 22 pp. 6d.) 


Short report of a meeting held under the auspices of the ISK on December 
12th, 1942, in the Alliance Hall, London. The main point which emerged 
from the discussion was that the lead in a Socialist reconstruction of Europe 
after the war might be expected to be taken by the French workers. M. 
Hauck and Mr. Eichler were in favour of a united and federated Europe 
after the war, but whereas the French Socialist considered the participation 
of Great Britain and the Soviet Union in European affairs to be essential, the 
German Socialist showed a certain bias against both Powers. R. Luzatto, 
chairman of the Italian Socialist Party, thought many smaller countries 
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would be afraid of Germany in a European federation, and suggested the 
formation of groups of States to ensure a balance of forces. He considered 
that a union between Italy and France should be the first step. John 
Sannes, secretary to the Norwegian Foreign Minister, thought it was essential 
to ensure that the occupation of Germany which would be necessary did 
not hinder a social revolution in that country. First steps towards develop- 
ing a new Germany could be taken in the sphere of local government and of 
the reorganisation of professional organisations. He shared Hauck’s view 
as to the necessity for both Russia and Great Britain to Sere as 
members in a European federation. E. S. 


*DIPLOMATER OCH KONSULER. By Eyvind Bratt. 1943. (Stock- 
holm: Koop. férb. Utrikespolitiska institutets Broschyrserie. 
Varldspolitikens dagsfrdgor 1942, Nr 8-9. 73” X 5". 64. pp. 
Kr. 1.20.) 


An excellent little handbook for the better understanding of the general 
rules that govern diplomatic and consular representation. Emphasis is laid 
on the interchangeability of the two services owing to the increasing State 
regulation of trade and other circumstances. There is an account of the 
working of the Swedish Foreign Office with its highly developed information 
service for persons wishing to sell Swedish goods abroad or to import goods 
from foreign countries. 


*FINLAND’S FORSORJNINGSLAGE (Finland’s Economic Policy). By 
Olavi Tommila. 1943. (Stockholm: Koop. férb. Utrikespoli- 
tiska institutets Broschyrserie. Védrldspolitikens dagsfrdgor 1943, 
Nr 3. 7%” X 5}”. 32 pp. 60 Gre.) 

In her days of great prosperity, before the outbreak of war, Finland had 
no planned economy, a fact which has been the cause of many of her later 
troubles. Her pre-war trade was chiefly with the British Empire, the U.S.A. 
and Latin America. Her credit was excellent and yet, as the threat of war 
increased, she made no attempt to lay in stocks of raw materials for her 
industries nor foodstuffs for the feeding of her population. After her first 
war with Russia, her lack of goods for consumption assumed terrifying pro- 
portions. Owing to the continual mobilisation of her man-power, there was a 
lack even of goods produced normally in the country. In 1942 74 per cent. 
of her total imports came from Germany, 10 per cent. from Denmark and 7 
per cent. from Sweden. Germany is the only country from which she can 
buy wheat and other cereals for bread. Finland is, however, making an 
effort towards autarchy in several directions. 


*NAZISMENI SVERIGE. Ett varningsord. By HolgerCarlsson. 1942. 
(Stockholm: Trots Allt. 73?” x 5”. 224 pp. Kr. 4.00, inb, 
Kr. 6.00.) 


This book is the outcome of a thorough investigation of Nazi activities in 
Sweden from the early nineteen twenties up to 1942, on the principle that 
forewarned is forearmed. According to the author, a Swede, Professor 
Rudolf Kjellén has the doubtful honour of being the inventor both of the 
expression National Socialism and the Geo-Political school. Under German 
tutelage, and often with subsidies from Germany, numerous Nazi groups 
were formed in Sweden. It is, however, significant that in the parliamentary 
elections of 1932 and 1936 the joint votes of all the Nazi groups were on both 
occasions only about 4 per cent of the total. In the 1940 elections the 
leaders advised members not to vote, as the party had shrunk to insignificance 
owing to events in the other Northern States. There has, however, been 
general concern over the results of certain Nazi activities. 


*LA LETTRE DA LA FRANCE COMBATTANTE. News of Fighting France. 
Volume Two. 1942-43. 1943. (London: Press Service, Free 
French Headquarters. 8}” x 5}”. 254 pp. Illus. 8s.) 


Here is a proud record of progress in the twin battles France now wages 
—-the one (in the words of General de Gaulle) ‘‘ on all the battlefields of the 
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world ’’, side by side with the Allies; ‘‘ the other, in terrible loneliness on the 
violated soil of France’’. Evidence is given of the resistance movement’s 
steadily mounting tempo. The volume also offers much useful biographical 
material concerning France’s contemporary patriots, and registers the 
activities and successes of the fighting services during 1942. 


*FACTS ABOUT FIGHTING FRANCE. Compiled and edited by André 
Morize. Harvard University. 1943. (London: Sociéte des 
Editions de la France Libre. Fighting France Publications. 
84” x 54”. 35 pp. Illus. 62.) 


Although events have caused part of this pamphlet already to be out of 
date, it nevertheless answers a number of questions and sets out in handy 
reference form information relating to Fighting France up to the early months 


‘of 1943. 
*DARLAN. A Study. By George Mikes. 1943. (London: Con- 
stable. 7}$” x 5”. 112 pp. Frontispiece. 3s. 6d.) 


A competent factual account of the career of Admiral Darlan, spoilt 
only by a somewhat overgeneralised chapter on ‘‘ Darlanism ”’ 
T. E. U. 


*OuR DAILY BREAD. 1943. (London: Belgian Information Office. 
74” x 43”. 24pp. Illus. np.) : 
Statistics of the effects of three years’ of under-nourishment and general 


privation and poignant illustrations support this appeal for some relaxation 
of the Allied blockade in favour of Belgium’s hungry population. 


*TwIcE IN A LIFETIME: BELGIUM, 1914-1940. 1943. (Published 


for the Belgian Information Office by Evans Bros. 11}” x 7}’. 
40 pp. Is.) 
Pictures, documents and statistical material. 

*WuHAT ABOUT GERMANY? By Louis P. Lochner, Foriier Bureau 
Chief, the Associated Press in Berlin. 1943. (London : Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8}” x 54”. 287 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

ANOTHER instalment of the American journalistic documentation 
of ‘‘ Europe Under Hitler”. The author had the great advantage over 
most of his colleagues that he had worked in and known Germany 
under the Weimar Republic. In consequence, he was less over- 
powered by the Nazi colossus, he knew more facets of Germany and the 
German people, he was in a better position to distinguish between 
things German:and things specifically Nazi. His account has the 
further merit of being relatively unsensational, the conscientious work 
of a thoughtful observer. He testifies equally convincingly to the 
intelligent if brutal efficiency of the Nazi machine and to the stolid and 
courageous imperviousness of wide sections of the German people to 
Nazi indoctrination. It is a book worth reading at a time when our 
anxious craving for ‘‘ inside information ’’ about Nazi Germany, which 
sprang largely from fear, has passed and when a sober appraisal of the 
German social and political scene is all important. H. W. A. 


*HeIL! AND FAREWELL. By Pierre J. Huss. 1943. (London: 

Herbert Jenkins. 8}” x 54”. 222 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Huss, described by Shirer as “ slick, debonair, ambitious, and 
on better terms with Nazi officials than almost any other ”’, was one of 
the last American journalists to leave Berlin before Pearl Harbour. 
Naturally he could not refrain from writing a book about it. The 
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result is disappointing. Those who wish to know the colour of Hitler’s 
bathroom or slippers, the name of his mistress, or his precise words in 
front of Napoleon’s tomb, will find their curiosity satisfied. But except 
for an interesting account of the career of Karl Boemer, a moving 
description of the occasion of the Bishop of Muenster’s famous sermon, 
and one or two other tit-bits, it fills few gaps in our knowledge of Nazi 
Germany at war. Some of Mr. Huss’s more plausible “‘ revelations ” 
are discredited by many others which he can hardly have sis ae his 
readers to take at their face value. H. W.A 


*KNow YOUR ENEMy! ASPECTS OF THE GERMAN ARMY’S STRATEGY 
AND Morale. By Lt.-Col. Hans Kahle. 1943. (London: Inside 
Nazi Germany Publications. 73” x 5”. 24 pp. 6d.) 


This brief study adds little to what is already known. It deals mainly 
with the failure of German strategy and morale on the Eastern Front. The 
author concludes, however, that ‘‘ fresh and powerful blows from the East 
and West ”’ will be needed before a collapse can be expected. E. S. 


*WaAR-TIME FooD DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMANY. By Helen C. Farns- 
worth, Associate Economist, Food Research Institute. 1942. 
(California: Food Research Institute, Stanford University. 
War-Peace Pamphlets No. 1. 9" X 6”. 36 pp. 25¢c.) 


A useful collection of the data up to the summer of 1942. 


*TEN YEARS OF HITLER-FascisM. Written by German Anti-Fascists. 
Edited by Siegbert Kahn. 1943. (London: I.N.G. Publications. 


7h" X 42". 52 pp. — Is.) 


An examination of the development of German fascism from 1933 to 1943, 
and an assessment of its weaknesses and strength. 


*OPPRESSED MINORITY? By Franz Koegler. Preface by Mary E. 
Sutherland. Translated from the German by E. Fitzgerald.. 1943. 


(London: Hutchinson. A “Fight for Freedom’’ publication. 
” 
7” X 4%". 83 pp. Is.) 

The author of this booklet is a Social Democrat from the German-spéaking 
part of Czechoslovakia. He reviews the economic and social progress 
achieved in the twenty years of the Czechoslovak Republic, and deals in 
particular with the part played in this by the German-speaking munici- 
palities. He admits, however, that ‘‘ the majority of the German-speaking 
population had no inner relations with Democracy; they saw only the 
mechanical working of the party system, and it seemed to offer no likelihood 
of success in their political desires and aims. They had no democratic 
confidence in themselves, and they cherished no desire for intellectual free- 
dom, which is the vital source of all Democracy. This was why they were 
able to accept Hitlerism so rapidly as their political ideal . 

While he admits that mistakes were made in the past, and explains the 
economic and other factors which accentuated unrest among the German- 
speaking middle classes, the author denies the claim, which is still being put 
forward, for special treatment after the war for the German-speaking 
minority in Czechoslovakia. ‘‘ The truth is that the whole ‘Sudeten 
German ’ idea is a fake. . . . To accept this idea is to admit the validity of 
the theory of Pan-Germanism on which is based, and by which Germany 
justifies her claim to hegemony in Europe.”’ He sees the real hope for the 
future of the German-speaking population of Czechoslovakia in the fact that 
the majority of the Czechoslovakian people accept Masaryk’s view that 

“‘real democracy must be not only political but also economic and social ”’ 
E, STIFF. 
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*BooKs ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Compiled by Janko Suhaj. (London : 
“ Cechoslovak.” 74” x 5”. 23 pp. 6d.) 

This bibliography is divided into four parts, the first three consisting of 
selected English books on Czech subjects published up to 1918, from 1918 
to 1938 and from 1938 to October 1942, and the fourth containing books in 
the Czech and Slovak languages. 


*THE BALTIC, BRITAIN AND PEACE. By Rowmund Pilsudski. 1942. 
(London: Free Europe. Free Europe Pamphlet No.5. 84" x 53”. 
24 pp. Maps. 6d.) 

*POLAND’S FREEDOM OF THE SEA. By Henryk Baginski. 1942. 
Foreword by Lieut.-General M. Kukiel, K.C.S. (Kirkcaldy: Allen 
Lithographic Co. 9” x 52”. x+137pp. Illus. Bibliog. 12s.) 

*MAN AND Boy. By Sir Stephen Tallents. 1943. (London: Faber. 
9” x 54”. xi+ 431 pp. Illus. ais.) 

THE Baltic has been an unaccountably blind spot in the vision of 
British statesmen. As M. Rowmund Pilsudski points out in a cogent 
pamphlet, the Prussian acquisition of Slesvig-Holstein not only gave 
Germany control of the Baltic gates, but secured her open northern 
coastline from attack and eventually doubled the strength of her navy 
by making possible the construction of the Kiel Canal. The Paris 
Settlement of 1919 overlooked the strategic problem of the Baltic and 
left Denmark indefensible. To safeguard Europe against Germany in 
the future, M. Pilsudski proposes that Denmark should allow the 
Allied Powers bases in her territory in return for the restitution of 
Slesvig-Holstein. The Powers would then build their advanced 
defences on the Kiel Canal and on the German islands, including 
Riigen; backward bases would be on Heligoland, the Danish islands 
of the Kattegat and Bornholm. He adds that for the security of the 
East Baltic, East Prussia should go to Poland. 


That East Prussia should go to Poland (and to Lithuania) is also 
urged by M. Baginski. But his book is typical of the sort of propa- 
ganda which has done the Polish cause most harm. His turgid and 
repetitive pages abound in statements like this: ‘‘ The population of 
East Prussia is still largely Polish and Lithuanian, except the German 
settlers, most of whom arrived within recent times.” 


In Sir Stephen Tallents’ book we enter another world. Some 140 
pages of this urbane autobiography are devoted to his adventures in 
the nascent Baltic States. Arriving in Libau in March rgrg as head of 
a British Relief Mission, he found himself in the middle of the most 
confused of all campaigns. In the course of the following fourteen 
months he negotiated an armistice between the Estonian and German 
forces, played an important part in consolidating Latvia’s independence 
under Ulmanis, and drew up an acceptable frontier-line between Estonia 
and Latvia in the disputed region round Walk. During this time, 
although a British Naval Force controlled the Sea, Whitehall policy in 
regard to the Baltic was—to put it politely—vague. Political decisions 
of the greatest import were left to a young and inexperienced Relief 
Commissioner; the course of the next twenty years was to prove his 
wisdom. 

Sir Stephen Tallents’ book will fill a gap on the library shelves 
between the German reminiscences of von der Goltz and Noske and the 
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French reminiscences of du Parquet and Niessel. While that gap 

existed no full account of the East Baltic renaissance could be attempted. 

Man and Boy will be of real value to historians. ; 
J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


*SWEDEN. A War-time Survey. Edited and Published by the Press 
Bureau of the Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 1942. (Stock- 
holm. 73” x 52”. 250 pp. [IIllus.. n.p.) 


A COMPILATION of articles by different authors describing certain 
aspects of present-day activities in Sweden, with special reference to 
the war-time measures adopted by the National Government to meet 
the main problems that have arisen. Among the subjects discussed 
are the democratic constitution, defence, emergency administration, 
the problems of economic adjustment, finance, trade and shipping, 
and the maintenance of social and cultural life. As a comprehensive 
study of conditions in one of the few remaining neutral countries in 
Europe, the book, which is well illustrated, is of very particular interest. 

DPE 


*MURDER OF A NATION: GERMAN DESTRUCTION OF POLISH CULTURE. 
By G. M. Godden. Foreword by Sir David Ross, K.B.E., D.Lit., 
Vice-Chairman of the University of Oxford. 1943. (London: 
Burns Oates. vi-+ 66 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

This account of the German attack on Polish culture sets out to ‘‘ give 
only an indication of the extent and richness of this culture; and, in greater 
detail, some record of the inhuman fury with which the new barbarians of our 
age have sought to wipe out ten centuries of achievement ’’. Some account 
is also given of Polish resistance, and of the efforts being made by Polish 
refugees in other laads to keep alive the culture and traditions of their 
country. This booklet adds nothing to what is already known about the 
Polish tragedy, but contains a few good photographs of Polish monuments 
and buildings. 


*ITALY FROM WITHIN. By Richard G. Massock. 1943. (London: 

Macmillan. 9” x 6”. viii+ 352 pp. I5s.) 

Mr. Massock, as head of the Rome office of the Associated Press, 
noticed the dismay with which the Second World War was greeted by 
the Italian people, followed by relief when it was found that Italy was 
still at peace. Hitler, he thinks, tricked Mussolini by the timing of his 
provocation of war, just as Mussolini himself had tricked the Italian 
people by the German alliance. Those were the days when the Popolo 
d’Italia could be confiscated for appearing with “‘ GUERRA ”’ over the 
upper half of its front page and when the Osservatore Romano reached 
sales hitherto unknown. 

It was non-belligerency rather than neutrality, soon to be followed 
by pre-belligerency, and eventually, when the moment seemed oppor- 
tune for an easy division of the spoils, by war against France and Great 
Britain. Mr. Massock was an American citizen, and therefore could 
continue to study the life and psychology of a nation involved in an 
unpopular war—the third in a brief space. His observations were, of 
course, limited by the OVRA, and even in his own office he was aware 
of an unidentified fiducarto who supplied the secret police with in- 
formation. 

These are the chapters in Mr. Massock’s book which will specially 
interest the reader, but in the earlier section there is a vivid account of 
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Mussolini’s career from the last war onwards, and the lesson is rubbed 
home that the present war is not “‘ Mussolini’s big mistake ”’, but some- 
thing inherent in the nature of Fascism. It was bound to lead to 
international disaster, and the climax came when Mr. Massock heard 
Mussolini, flanked by the German and Japanese Ambassadors, announce 
war with the United States. Thus Italy by the criminal policy of its 
leader was at war with a country that stood in the minds of millions of 
Italians somewhere between El Dorado and Il Paradiso. For Mr. 
Massock it was not quite the end; after seeing the inside of an Italian 
prison, he was allowed to lodge in a Siena hotel, studying the Divine 
Comedy both from the text and from the street inscriptions before being 
repatriated. 

The book which he has written is objective, readable and generally 
reliable. An English reader will notice a few errors, such as that Mr. 
Anthony Eden led the attack on Sir Samuel Hoare over “‘ sanctions ”’, 
but they do not detract from the general utility of the work. One 
query on the Italian side may be worth making: when the Italian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs suggested Cardinal Costa as the next Pope, 
was it not to prejudice his chances rather than to advance them? 

Ivor THOMAs. 


*THE STRUGGLE OF THE SERBS. By K. St. Pavlowitch. With a 
Foreword by Field-Marshal Lord Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Translated from the French by Mark Clement. 1943. (London: 
Standard Art Book Co. 7}" x 5”. x+ 88 pp. 24 illus. and 
map. 5S.) 

Mr. Pavlowitch very properly seeks, in a short and simple book, to make 
known to British people the excellent qualities of the Serbs, particularly their 
determination (manifested repeatedly throughout their history, and notably 
on March 27th, 1941) to choose death rather than dishonour. This book is 
unfortunately somewhat superficial and emotional, and is over-simplified by 
the deliberate omission of Croatia from the story. Nor is it a service to the 
gallant General Mihailovié to represent him as the sole leader of resistance in 
Yugoslavia, or even in Serbia, and to pretend that the Partisans do not exist. 

V.R. 


U.S.S.R. 


*HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION (Bol- 
sheviks). Short Course. Edited by a Commission of the C.C. of 
the C.P.S.U. (B.). First published in Russian in the U.S.S.R. in 
1938. Authorised English translation published in the U.S.S.R. 
in 1939. Reprinted in Britain in 1943. (London: Cobbett 
Publishing Co. 8?” x 53”. xiv + 345 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

With the series of trials and executions in the U.S.S.R. that ended in 
1938, a revised and authorised version of the history of the C.P.S.U. had to 
be written that took into account the statements made at the trials about 
the past activities of the accused, who at one time held the highest posts in 
the Party and the Government of the U.S.S.R. It is this which gives the 
book its intensely polemical and didactic character, which is reinforced by the 
summaries at the end of each chapter, apparently designed for examinees. 

To a very large extent the history of the C.P.S.U., as presented here, 
consisted from its earliest days in unending squabbles and struggles against 
the ‘ erroneous ’ political line represented, at different times, by the narod- 
niks, the legal marxists, the economists, the mensheviks, the liquidators, the 
otzovists, the empirio-criticists, the military opposition, the democratic 
centralists, the workers’ opposition, the right-leftist freaks and, overshadow- 
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ing all like a devouring obsession, the trotskyists. The policy that was 
opposed is never presented—to learn anything from this book requires, not 
understanding, but an act of faith repeated for every page. The protagonists 
of the objectionable policies are, however, described with a richness of vili- 
fication that is, even to-day, rather surprising. 

Any history of the C.P.S.U. is bound in part to be a history of the country 
itself. The historical background sketched in this book is wholly inadequate 
for even a moderately comprehensive picture of the conditions and develop- 
ments in Russia which largely determined the policies of the Party. The 
treatment of relevant international affairs is even more primitive. The 
style throughout is suffocatingly dull and repetitious, and frequently un- 
grammatical. Presumably in order to avoid the possible need for a further 
revised version in the near future, quotations are confined strictly to the 
writings and speeches of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Precise references 
to their source are not always given. 


THE BuILpDING INDUSTRY IN THE U.S.S.R. .By David Percival, 
President of the Association of Building Technicians, and Alex 
Massie, Organising Secretary of the Marx Memorial Library and 
Workers’ School. With a Preface by R. Coppock (General 
Secretary, N.F.B.T.O.). 1943. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
Published for the Marx Memorial Library and Workers’ School. 
A Marx House Syllabus. 7}” x 43”. 47.pp. 6d.) 


This booklet attempts only to describe the technical progress of ad 
building industry in Russia and the organisation of labour. L. E. 


RussIA THROUGH THE CENTURIES. The Historical Background of the 
U.S.S.R. By M. Phillips Price, M.A., F.R.G.S., M.P., former 
correspondent in Russia of the Manchester Guardian. 1943. 

(London: Allen and Unwin. 7}” x 5”. 136 pp. Sketch maps. 

5s.) | 
** Soviet Russia ”’, opines Mr. Price, “is the latest and most logical phase to 

which all that went before in Russian history was evolving ’’. This book 
is an attempt to prove this thesis by means of a potted history of Russia 
from the earliest times until the present day. Unfortunately the author has 
neither the historical nor the philosophical equipment for the task. At the 
same time the book is neither comprehensive nor accurate enough to serve as 
an ordinary short history. The maps are literally a veductio ad absurdum. 
M. B. 


*RussIAN NEWSREEL. By Charlotte Haldane. First published 1942; 
published Penguin Books, 1943. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex : 
Penguin Books. 7” x 44”. 192 pp. 9d.) ; 

Mrs. Haldane’s account of her visit to the U.S.S.R. in the autumn of 
1941 as war correspondent for the Daily Sketch has been republished as a 
Penguin. The factual information about such matters as rationing is, of 
course, out of date, but the pictures remain vivid. The reader possibly 
learns more about the author than about Russia—inter alia, that ‘‘ nothing 
bores her more than the reading of history ”’. J. as 


AFRICA 


A Brack Byzantium. The Kingdom of Nupe in Nigeria. By S. F. 
Nadel, Ph.D., Government Anthropologist, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
With a Foreword by the Right Hon. Lord Lugard, G.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., O.B.E., formerly Governor General of Nigeria, 1942. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Pub- 
lished for the International Institute of Atrican Languages and 
Cultures. 83” x 53”. xv -+ 420 pp. Maps and illus. 25s.) 
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Dr. NADEL went to Africa as a Fellow of the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures in London, to carry out certain 
studies under a general study plan of the Institute made possible 
through the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation, New York. 
Dr. Nadel, who had graduated at the University of Vienna, became a 
student of the late Professor Malinowski at the London School of 
Economics in London, where he showed very special gifts for this kind 
of research. He selected the Kingdom of the Nupe situated on the 
Middle Niger in Nigeria for his field of research. His work was greatly 


helped by his extraordinary gift for languages. Having acquired a 


sound knowledge of Hausa, the language generally spoken all over 
Nigeria, before he left London he mastered the difficult language of 
the Nupe in a short time, and so completely that he could dispense with 
the interpreter, that bugbear of the research student in Africa. He was 
further assisted by his rare ability to make himseli one of a community 
living according to ancient tradition under the guidance and authority 
of the alien British administration without losing touch with the latter. 

After explaining in his introduction the object of his research and 
the methods applied to carry it out, the author gives a clear description 
of the general environment and the composition of the Nupe Kingdom. 
He then deals with the question of kinship and village and town com- 
munities, their political organisation and the history of the Nupe 
Kingdom. An interesting chapter deals with the position of the women, 
and here and elsewhere qne feels the assistance the author received 
from his wife, to whom he dedicates the book. Then follows a lucid 
description of the present Government in Nupe and the administration 
of the Emirate by the native Nupe authorities under the direction of 
the British administration. 

After describing agricultural production, organisation and labour 
and giving a particularly interesting account of Nupe indigenous 
industries famous throughout West Africa, the free professions and 
industrial labour, he gives an exhaustive account of the economic 
background in chapters on the economic balance, exchange, means and 
wants and social structure. 

Finally, he deals with the problem of education of the Nupe people 
for citizenship, and the results of his studies dealing with schools, age 
grade associations and the general philosophy of Nupe life should prove 
very valuable. 

The book will be read with great interest by those who have lived 
and worked amongst the people of Nupe. They will find in it the key 
to many problems they encountered. It will be an invaluable guide 
to Africans and Europeans responsible for future progress and develop- 
ment, and finally it will interest especially students of colonial history 
as a remarkable example of indirect rule. This lends special interest 
to the excellent foreword by Lord Lugard. HANNS VISCHER. 


*History OF NIGERIA. By A.C. Burns, K.C.M.G., Governor of the 
Gold Coast. First published 1929; 2nd ed. 1936; 3rd ed. (revised) 
1942. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8” x 5%”. 360 pp. Maps. 
15S.) 

“ THE English ’’, said the Emir of Kontagora, “‘ are a species of 
fish, and they will die if they leave the banks of the Niger’’. The 
history of Nigeria is more than a history of a river system, it is in itself 
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a river; and Sir Allan Burns’s book is an admirable interpretation : 
always smooth, always liquid, with no great gorges or rapids, but always 
interesting, unfailingly entertaining, and bringing the traveller through 
a maze of strange channels into the lake of Crown Colony government, 
where all is ordered and serene, and, must we admit it, ever so slightly 
dull ? 

The country, the people, the Europeans : only the river Niger, with 
the Benue, links them all. The country, four times the size of Britain, . 
turning through 50 degrees of climate in half a day, sharply divided 
between the open northern plateau and the steaming forests of the 
southern plain. The people, twenty and a half millions of them: 
divided between the Moslem Hausa and Fulani in the northern emirates, 
members of the Sharan civilisation since before the Crusades; and the 
weaker races, forced, like the most primitive, into the mountains round 
Bauchi, or down into the plains, where lies the country of the Yoruba, 
behind Lagos, with ten out of the eleven of the largest towns of Nigeria, 
with its capital, Ibadan, of 387,000 souls, a land where the fantastic 
kingdoms existed, of Benin with its theocracy and bloody cults, of 
Abeokuta with its four kings, of Oyo with its Japanese system of 
shadow-rulers and suicide; or where lies farther east the scattered 
Ibo-land with its 2000 clans; or farther east still the land of the Aros 
round the Cross River, with the once-mighty Juju of Aro-Chuku. 
Finally, the Europeans. 

Sir Alan naturally devotes perhaps three-fifths of his account to the 
relations of the coast and river with Europe. And what a story it is! 
Nine dates may serve to mark it. 1553, the first English, trading for 
pepper, at Benin. where 100 out of 140 died; 1563, the Jesus under 
Sir John Hawkins sails with a cargo of slaves for America; 1808, the 
slave trade ends in British territories, and a beginning is made in the 
trade of palm-oil; 1830, the Landers settle the mystery of the Niger; 
1854, the Pleiad sails to the Benue without a single death from fever ; 
1852, the Colony of Lagos; 1885, the Berlin Act, recognising British 
interests round the river; 1897, Lugard sent out to command the West 
African Frontier Force; 1914, Lugard Governor-General of Nigeria. 

England comes well out of the story. She came to dominate the 
slave trade; but her West African squadron intercepted 1077 slavers 
between 1829 and 1849. She seized control of the southern territories, 
but most unwillingly—a letter from the captain of the Flirt in 1884 
reads: ‘‘ The Queen does not want to take your markets, but she does 
not want any other to take them ’”’. England took over the northern 
states; but she brought justice to men for whom impalement was a 
secondary punishment. She did all this, for trade on the river? All 
but tin and mahogany is entirely in the hands of Africans to-day. 

It is a tide of life marked by a strange absence of great men or of 
general ideas—perhaps few would be tempted by what Burton described 
as “‘a corrugated-iron coffin or plank-lined morgue containing a dead 
consul once a year’’. But too much seems pragmatic, at least to a 
reviewer comfortably ensconced in England. Perhaps because he is 
an official, Sir Alan deals very delicately with the Niger Company ; 
and there is no mention of Mary Kingsley. But it may indeed be a 
form of wisdom ; and how sauch we have to be grateful for in the strange 
fish, Sir Alan, master of tbe ironic footnote, has dredged from the tide : 
General Sir Rufane Donkiz, who proved (in 1829) that the Niger flowed 
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underneath the Sahara; or the signatories to the second Treaty with 
Opobo in 1884. “ Edward Hyde Hewett, JaJa, Cookey Gam, Prince 
Saturday Ja Ja, and Finebourne his X mark. . . 

Happy is the country that has no history ? Perhaps. To-day, the 
Sultan of Sokoto, the Emir of Kano, and the Shehu of Bornu each get 
a salary of £6000 per annum: while the most significant single fact is 
that the exports of Nigeria were round about {16,000,000 in 1926, and 
only £9,000,000 in 1938. H. Swanzy. 


*ECONOMY OF THE CENTRAL BAROTSE PLAIN. By Max Gluckman, 
B.A. Hons. (Rand), D.Phil. (Oxon), Acting Director, Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute. 1941. (Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia: 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. Oxford: Blackwell. Rhodes- 
Livingstone Papers No. 7. 92” x 6". xxiv -+ 130 pp. Maps 
and illus. Bibliog. 4s.) 

Tuts valuable paper supplements the Ecological Survey of Northern 
Rhodesia for one of its most distinctive areas, the flood plain of 
the Upper Zambesi. It traces the evolution of a Bantu people, in- 
cluding elements of twenty-five different tribes, which has enjoyed 
an unusual degree of political independence. Dr. Gluckman’s study 
is preliminary to what should be a very interesting book, and he brings 
out both the paramount influence of the annual floods which dominate 
the economic and social life of the people, and the modifications caused 
by the impact of external trade and the introduction of a money 
currency and of. money taxation, by British administrative methods, 
and by increasing absorption in the world economy involving: export 
of labour resources with the resulting effects on local production 
and social life. A critical stage has now been reached, and many 
difficult problems present themselves for solution. On the physical 
side they include the development of communications and the ultimate 
possibility of converting the annual floods from the réle of master to 
that of servant by a system of directed and controlled irrigation. On 
the political side is the adaptation of the very interesting Lozi consti- 
tution to modern demands. In the economic and social spheres there is 
not only the development of the local resources, human and material, 
but also the adjustment of their economy to the new conditions, more 
especially the increasing export of labour and the substitution of paid 
for unpaid or serf labour. A further problem is the organisation 


through the Native Treasury of a fairer distribution of local resources’ 


to replace the old system resting on a considerable internal and external 
barter and on tributesin kind. The solution of these difficult questions 
will be facilitated by the striking absence of that suspicion in the Native 
Administration of the motives of the Government in advocating changes 
which has been so great an obstacle in other parts of Africa. 

A. W. Pim. 


INDIA 


*INDIA—AN AMERICAN ViEW. A 1942 Survey. By Kate L. Mitchell. 
1943. (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 8” x 53’. 
236 pp. Mapend paper. Ios. 6d. ) 

THERE is so much in this book that is good, and so much that is 
bad, that it ‘s difficult to give it its proper place in current literature on 
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India. Miss Mitchell bis idenay stile recent jesse of public events 
in India, and has made full use of all available material. Her book is 
both well written and well documented. But there is one vital feature 
lacking: she seems to have little appreciation of the real balance of 
forces in India, and to be unable to place events, parties, and persons 
in their true relation to one another. Miss Mitchell is an American 
writer, belonging to the circles of the Institute of Pacific Relations; 
and, while the American edition bears the curiously inapplicable ttle 
India Without Fable the British edition of her book is called “ 
American view’. We can only hope that it is not the American view 
of India, because some vital parts of the Indian landscape are completely 
out of focus in her picture. 

She has given good portraits of Gandhi, Nehru, Rajagopalachari. 
Of Gandhi she says that he has often exercised “ a paralysing disrup- 
tive influence ’’, that he is both “ saintly’ and ‘‘ astute ’’, that his 
“ failures and vacillations, his inveterate love of compromise, his 
dictatorial attitude towards his followers, and his reactionary social 
philosophy *’ are essential elements in a baffling personality. She 
recognises his great personal charm, his quick intelligence and his 
consideration for friends and opponents alike. There is thus a quality 
in her judgment of such figures as Gandhi which is lacking in her treat- 
ment of other aspects of the Indian scene. And in many instances she 
is quite inaccurate. She describes Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, for 
instance, as “‘ a Conservative Hindu leader from Madras’. On which 
one cannot help asking whether Miss Mitchell has never heard of the 
Justice Party or of the unvarying character of Sir Ramaswami Muda- 
liar’s public career as a social and political reformer in India. 

She describes the statement that the Muslim League spoke for all 
Muslim India as a “ baseless assertion ’’, but who ever madeit? And, 
at the same time, in order to magnify the importance of the National 
Congress she describes it as ‘‘ an all-encompassing movement’. Now, 
the Nationalist Movement probably deserves this description, but the 
Congress does not; for there are, as Miss Mitchell ought to know, large 
and important bodies of opinion in India that are hostile to Congress. 
She accepts, as authentic, the figure of 5,000,000 paying members given 
at. the Tripuri Session of the Indian National Congress as showing its 
numerical strength, without apparently realising the manner in which 
the greater part of Congress membership is made." 

In her treatment of British policy in India Miss Mitchell i is even 
farther astray. She states, for instance, that the Act of 1935 “‘ con- 
firmed and enlarged the powers of an executive responsible solely to 
the British Government ’’, without apparently realising that the whole 
purport of the Act pointed i in the opposite direction. And when she 
dismisses Lord Halifax’s description of the financial relation between 
Britain and India as “‘ remarkably euphemistic ’’, she again misinter- 
prets the whole trend of British policy. She speaks of Indian tariff 
policies as ‘‘ determined by the British Government ”’, being apparently 
unaware of the story of how the Indian protective policy came into 
action between the two world wars. 

There are many similar instances in this book of Miss Mitchell’s lack 
of perspective ; of which perhaps the most remarkable is her statement, 
which has no warrant in political fact or in British purpose, that in 
recent policy in Burma “a major motive on the part of the British 
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Government was to establish a buffer State between the two strongest 


nationalist movements in Asia—the Chinese and the Indian ’’. 
A. F. WHYTE. 


*SuBJECT INDIA. By Henry Noel Brailsford. 1943. (London: 
Gollancz. 73” X 5". 223 pp. Map. 6s.) 

*BEGGAR My NercHpour. By Lionel Fielden. 1943. (London: 
Secker and Warburg. 7}” x 43”. 128pp. Sketchmaps. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. BRAILSFORD’s socialist yardstick takes insufficient heed of the 

fact that socialism was not the prevalent doctrine in the homeland 

which sent British administrators to India. Nor does it reveal how— 
often adopting socialist principles before the Fabian Society was heard 
of—officers of the I.C.S. championed the peasant, and even crossed 
swords with Whitehall in defending India’s financial interests. The 
author’s splenetic simplification, which ascribes to British commercial 
policy “‘ throughout the last century and during the first twenty years 
of the present century ” the chief responsibility for India’s poverty, 
shows the temper of his essay. Much honest research and courageous 
criticism which does not spare his Congress Party friends are vitiated 
by reliance on irrelevant or outmoded obiter dicta and on uncritically 
accepted statistical vagaries. The spleen of Mr. Brailsford’s haunting 

‘‘ gremlin ’’ defeats his sense of fairness by qualifying his tribute to the 

British canal engineer with the suggestion that big irrigation works 

specially ‘‘favoured”’ the Punjab and Sind. What about Madras 

with its Mettur Dam (second only to the Boulder Dam in size) or the 

Sarda scheme in the United Provinces? 

Canals cannot be built without rivers to feed them. Space prevents 
more than that single glimpse of one of many inaccuracies which 
transform what might have been a valuable survey into an unreliable 
guide. 


Mr. Fielden may also have good intentions, but finds irresistible 
the temptation to tilt at windmills which are neither peculiar to India 
nor exactly relevant to his theme. His brilliancy in epigram and 
satire produces some thoughtfully penetrating comments; it suffers 
from shining in a vacuum clouded by a naively sentimental servility to 
the Congress Party, which is assumed to speak for ‘‘ India ’’, and whose 
pronouncements Mr. Fielden gallantly permits to clog the nimble 
pinions of his fight through the Empyrean. So cross-examination 
might be unfair. Perhaps it is enough to inquire how he arrived at 
the conclusion that ‘“‘ there are certainly not more than 2 million 
Indians at a generous estimate who do not bitterly mistrust the British 
raj” (p. 113). Has there been a Gallup poll of the Indian peasantry? 

Epwin HAWwARD. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*BANKING AND FINANCE IN CHINA. By Frank M.Tamagna. Witha 
Preface by T. V. Soong. 1942. (New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. J.P.R. Inquiry Series. 
gh” x 6". xxi-+ 400 pp. Selected bibliog. $4.00.) 

Tuis is the latest contribution to the Institute of Pacific Relations 
publications on the Far East, and is an authoritative historical survey 
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of public banking and credit. It contains a preface by Dr. T. V. 
Soong, who says that until now there has been no single book to which 
a Western reader could turn for this information. The book is par- 
ticularly valuable at the present time, as it includes a full and informa- 
tive description of war-time developments and studies the financial 
problems which will have to be faced in Chinese post-war reconstruction. 
Dr. Tamagna states that banking in China has been in existence for at 
least two thousand years. Internal trade and commerce has been 
financed and controlled by Cash shops and native banks for centuries, 
and they took charge at an early date of the distribution of official 
paper money, as well as of the administration of Imperial Treasury 
Funds, but the present Nationalist Government developed and en- 
couraged new foreign-style modern banks, which became the backbone 
of the financial system during the ten years prior to the war. The 
four government banks, the Central Bank of China, the Bank of China, 
the Bank of Communications, and the Farmers Bank of China, backed 
by expanding resources and the prestige gained by successful currency 
unification, assumed the financial leadership of the country, and took 
an active part in the financing of overseas trade, which had been a 
monoply ot the foreign banks for nearly a hundred years. 

The structure and war-time developments in the money markets 
controlled by the native, modern and foreign banks are studied and 
defined. It is pointed out that markets suffered from the lack of 
investment facilities, major problems prevailed in the field of rural 
financing, but since 1937 rural co-operative societies have played a 
vital part in giving assistance to agricultural producers. Dr. Tamagna 
has given a lucid and comprehensive survey of the changes brought 
about by the war, the struggle with Japanese-sponsored banks and 
currencies, the widespread inflation due to the tremendous expansion in 
note issues, hoarding and scarcity of consumer goods. He also exposes 
the Japanese plans for economic domination. Dr. Tamagna stresses 
the necessity of giving effect to the draft law passed in 1937 making the 
Central Bank of China the depository of all public funds and the sole 
bank of issue, and he considers that the immediate post-war reform 
should be withdrawing and reorganising the various domestic note 
issues in circulation and adjusting the external value of the native 
currency. But Dr. Tamagna appears to place too much reliance on 
Chinese paper plans. Chinese intentions are admirable, but the matter 
often rests there owing to contending interests, numerous officials and 
the lack of decisive action. He is also sometimes rather critical of the 
attitude adopted by the foreign banks, but self-interest alone should 
incline them to co-operate in any reasonable proposals for re-organisa- 
tion. Sound currency is the foundation of prosperous trade. The 
foreign banks have undoubtedly been one of the principal factors in the 
development of China during the past century. The help which will 
be accorded to China after the war, either in the form of lease-lend or 
international loans, should be under some form of joint Chinese and 
foreign control, and Dr. Tamagna’s suggestion of an international 
government holding company for distributing public lending merits 
careful consideration. Dr. Tamagna leaves no doubt that the achieve- 


. ments of the Nationalist Government have been remarkable in the face 


of stupendous difficulties. 
C. I. CooKEs. 
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CHINA AMONG THE Nations. By H. R. Williamson, D.Litt. (London). 
1943. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 7%” x 5”. 


125 pp. 6s.) 

Dr. WILLIAMSON was for thirty years, 1908 to 1938, a missionary in 
China, and has drawn upon his personal experience and upon a wide 
reading to write this book, which gives in the brief compass of 125 
pages a remarkably good picture of the Chinese scene. We are shown 
China down the ages and how she has managed to come intact through 
the vicissitudes of history, including the impact of the West. The 
author’s approach is fresh and original, and he has succeeded in writing 
a book of unusual interest alike to the student of Chinese affairs as to 
the general reader. L. M. KinG. 


*THE BirTH OF NEw Cutna. A Sketch of One Hundred Years, 1842- 
1942. ByArthurClegg. 1943. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
84” x 44”. 144 pp. Maps. 3s. 6d.) : 

Mr. CLEGG attempts to set out in less than 150 pages the internal 
and external relations of China during roughly the last 150 years. 
Though Mr. Clegg himself has nothing very new to contribute, he has 
made extensive and quite skilful use of the existing secondary authori- 
ties. He believes that the foreign Powers, particularly Great Britain, 
have consistently done harm to China during this period. No one 
to-day wants to whitewash the traders who imported opium into China. 
But surely Mr. Clegg is allowing prejudice to blind him when he con- 
demns foreigners for ‘‘ forcing ’’ loans on China and investing capital in 
railways and other concerns, thereby making industrial development 
possible ? 

Mr. Clegg’s idée fixe has led him into a number of misrepresentations 
and inaccuracies. To give a few instances, on page 17 he deliberately 
attempts to besmirch the memory of Sir Robert Hart. On page 15 
he says the East India Company engaged in smuggling opium, and on 
page 39 that “ the original purposes of the extraterritorial clauses had 
been to allow drug smuggling to continue unhampered’”’. On page 37 
he quotes Teichman (A ffairs of China) as saying, ‘“‘ In 1928 Britain took 
the lead in reorganising the new Nationalist Government of the 
Kuomintang ’’, while the word Teichman actually uses is ‘‘ recognise ” 
not ‘‘reorganise”’. Moreover, Mr. Clegg has ignored altogether 
several aspects of the period very relevant to any discussion of Great 
Britain’s réle in China. 

Mr. Clegg’s profound sympathy with the working classes in China 
and his insistence on our obligation to help China’s war effort command 
respect., But he does not further the cause he has at heart by making 
his book a statement of the anti-British point of view rather than an 
objective examination of the facts. D. PRatTr. 


*AsIA AND Democracy. By Pearl Buck. 1943. (London: Mac- 
millan. 73” x 5”. vii+92pp. 4s. 6d.) 

PEARL Buck’s intimate knowledge of China and of her own 
country, the United States, make her peculiarly fitted to write of the 
peoples and problems of both those countries, from two viewpoints— 
the Chinese and the American. By contrast, her information about 
India lacks all sense of reality, and bears the stamp of having been 
acquired from Americanised Indians out of touch with modern India, 
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in its complicated reactions to politics and world affairs. Though Mrs. 
Buck believes Britain to be “‘ Imperial’’ in the Victorian sense of the 
word, she is fair-minded enough to say, ‘‘ Under Britain has developed 
a strong and healthy national movement through such men as Gandhi 
and Nehru’’; and again, ‘‘ The true greatness of Britain lies in the 
fact that though the strongest imperialism of our times has been British, 
yet that imperialism has nevertheless allowed freedom, as a principle, 
to exist.’’. Her appreciation of China in her war aims.and her integrity 
is illuminating, and one cannot but admire the frank courage with 
which she attacks the Negro problem of America. 

Her chapter on women should help American and sophisticated 
Oriental women; and the whole book makes one regret that she does 
not know India, or understand, for example, the inherent antagonism 
of Hindu society to ‘‘ democracy.”’ A. M. PENNELL. 


*WAR AND Po itics IN CuHinA. By Sir John T. Pratt, K.B.E., 
formerly Consul-General in China, and for thirteen years Adviser 
on Far Eastern Affairs in the Foreign Office. 1943. (London: 
Cape. 8” x 53”. 290 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


THIs is a meaty book whose range is not easy to define and is imper- 
fectly covered by the too-modest title. After an attractive autobio- 
graphical chapter describing his first arrival in the Far East in 1898, Sir 
John Pratt makes an excursion into the history of Chinese political 
thought andChinese relations with foreign Powers. The remainder of the 
book, some two-thirds of the whole, is taken up with a searching analysis 
of the policies of those Powers in China since 1895. British policy 
naturally bulks largest. Sir John Pratt is a vigorous controversialist ; 
his judgments are his own; and they are always grounded in profound 
knowledge both of the Far East and of the relevant diplomatic docu- 
ments. In his view the Anglo- Japanese alliance was a great “‘ landmark 
of disaster not only for Great Britain but for the world at large’”’. It 
was prompted by that morbid and needless fear of Russian expansion 
which on other occasions also had led us to “ back the wrong horse ’’ ; 
and its author was Joseph Chamberlain, whose calamitous influence on 
foreign policy Sir John Pratt roundly condemns (though he may give 
him more than his due in dismissing as unfounded the belief “ that 
Chamberlain was privy to the Jameson raid”). For these views a 
strong case is made out—and a stronger: case still for the equally 
damning judgment that ‘‘ in spite of our long predominance in China, 
there is no English historian who has mastered the complications of 
the Far East and there is no one versed in Far Eastern affairs who has 
teached the ranks of the historians’’. This accounts for what might 
otherwise have seemed a disproportionate amount of space devoted to 
correcting the errors and exposing the misunderstandings of previous 
writers. E. H. Carr. 


*WitH JAPAN’s LEADERS. An Intimate Record of Fourteen Years as 
Counsellor to the Japanese Government, ending December 7, 1941. 
By Frederick Moore. 1943. (London: Chapman and Hall. 
8?” x 42”. v + 232 pp. 15s.) 

THIs book is written from an unusual angle. Mr. Moore was 
employed by the Japanese Government for fourteen years, ending in 

December 1941; and although he has never lived for any length of 
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time in Japan itself and, on his own admission, knows nothing of the 
language, his position as Counsellor to the Embassy in Washington 
gave him unique opportunities for observing the innermost trends of 
American—Japanese diplomacy. 

It appears to have been his duty to help successive Japanese Am- 
bassadors to maintain relations between the two countries by expound- 
ing the American point of view. He would seem to have made admir- 
able use of the great responsibility placed upon his shoulders, but it is 
at least doubtful if his influence was quite so great as the impression he 
tries to create in this otherwise admirable book. 

Mr. Moore is acquainted with many of those who are now guiding 
Japan, but his book is, for the most part, a study of three men: Am- 
bassadors Saito, Horinouchi and Nomura. The last-named, in par- 
ticular, is shown to be an extremely sympathetic character, and a man 
of great personal integrity who did everything humanly possible to 
prevent war between his country and the United States. There seems, 
however, to be no doubt that prior to leaving Tokyo, Admiral Nomura 
was never informed of the true state of American feeling; nor, with 
regard to other important matters, did Mr. Matsuoka, the then Foreign 
Minister, take him’ fully into his confidence. It was only after the 
Admiral had been some time in Washington that he realised the situa- 
tion was already hopeless. But even after this realisation came to him, 
he never relaxed his efforts, in the hope that something might still be 
done at the eleventh hour. 

Mr. Moore’s book is a useful corrective to some of the rather highly 
coloured accounts of Japanese affairs that have recently appeared ; 
but perhaps its chief value lies in the proof it offers that there are still 
men of honour and good-will in Japan. These men may be powerless 
at the moment; but they will come into their own with the destruction 
of Japan’s present form of gangster rule and the return of the country 
to sanity. - JOHN Morris. 


FROM A JAPANESE PRISON. By Samuel Heaslett, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of South Tokyo; from 1933 to 1940 Presiding Bishop of 
the Nippon Sei Kohwai. 1943. (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 7}” x 42”. 64 pp. 28.) 

An account of the conditions of life in a Japanese prison. The contrast 
must have been very striking to one who had lived long in Japan, but who 
would appear to have lived normally in conditions based on European and 
not on Japanese standards of life. A. E. 


UNITED STATES 


*How AMERICA Lives. By J. C. Furnas and the Staff of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 1943. (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
8” x 54”. 284 pp. Over 100 photographs. Map end paper. 
12s. 6d.) 

These studies of how. sixteen representative American families live 
appeared in the American magazine Ladies’ Home Journal. They are 
written in a lively manner, and contain much interesting information about 
family budgets, large and small, and modes of life in different parts of the 
United States. The editors took considerable pains to make their selection 
representative, and the families chosen appear to have co-operated fully, 
with the result that an interesting cross-section of American life is presented. 

E. S. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


*United States Tariff Commission, THE FOREIGN TRADE oF LATIN 
America. ° Three parts in four volumes. Report No. 146. Second 
Series,1942. (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Part I, Trade of Latin 
America with the World and with the United States, vii + 100 pp., 
20 cents. Part II, Commercial Policies and Trade Relations of 
Individual Latin American Countries; Vol. I, The South American 
Republics, xi + 304 pp., 35 cents.; Vol. II, Mexico and the 
Republics of Central America and the West Indies, xii + 326 pp., 
40 cents. Part III, Selected Latin American Export Commodities, 
Vii + 253 pp., 35 cents.) 

THE revised edition of the United States Tariff Commission’s report, 
The Foreign Trade of Latin America, originally published in 1939-40, 
provides a unique compendium of synthesised information on a subject 
which seldom receives the attention its growing importance deserves. 
Part I, covering Latin America as a whole, begins with an account of 
the physical characteristics, natural resources, population, economy, 
and commercial policies of the Latin American States, follows with a 
discussion of Latin American trade with the world, and concludes with 
a more detailed analysis of Latin American trade with the United 
States. The present edition adds a new section on the effects of the 
war on Latin American trade up to the early part of 1942. This, 
though less generously illustrated by statistical detail than the other 
sections of the report, serves to direct attention to the salient factors 
that have emerged since the outbreak of war. There is a useful 
appendix dealing with trade statistics. 

Part II, in two volumes, the first covering South America, and the 
second Mexico and the Republics of Central America and the West 
Indies, treats each country separately and provides a more detailed 
discussion of the subjects covered in Part I. Part III contains data, 
including production, exports, trade barriers, prices, competitive 
conditions, and the effects of the war, relating to a wide range of leading 
export commodities. 

Although the foreword to the report contains a wise warning that 
“the trade statistics of Latin American countries . . . should be 
accepted with reservations and interpreted with caution ’’, especially 
“when the trade statistics of the various countries are combined to 
record Latin American trade as a whole ’’, the main value of the report 
itself undoubtedly lies in the array of facts and figures concerning 
Latin American trade, both as a whole and by countries, over some 
ten years, which are assembled within its covers. By converting a 
large number of Latin American trade statistics from local currencies 
into a common currency, the dollar, the Tariff Commission has per- 
formed a task which is invaluable for comparative purposes. More- 
over, besides furnishing so valuable a collection of information, the 
teport sketches in the background of the area and countries whose 
trade is surveyed. : 

That there should be minor gaps is inevitable in a work which. 
covers so wide and often unreliably documented a field. The value of 
Part III, for instance, would have been enhanced by a more strictly 
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systematical presentation of the figures for production and exports of 
all the commodities discussed, while in the sections on individual 
countries in Part II, complete uniformity of treatment is not through- 
out observed. It is to be regretted that the section in Part I on the 
trade of Latin America as a whole with the world is on a smaller scale 
than that on trade with the United States and fails to give more than a 
bare summary of the composition of the former. In Part II, however, 
the balance is to some extent redressed, and here a more detailed 
analysis of the composition of each country’s foreign trade is given. A 
case might be made out for the inclusion, possibly in an appendix, of 
data relating to the trade of the main European possessions in the Latin 
American area which are not covered by the report. 

These lacunae are, however, trifling. The report, as it stands, is 
indispensable to administrators, business men and all others who are 
concerned with the present or future problems of Latin American trade. 
Physically the revised edition is an improvement on its predecessor. 
Some two dozen multilithed volumes have been compressed into four 
printed ones. f 

It is to be hoped that the Tariff Commission will increase the debt 
of gratitude students of Latin American affairs owe to it for this report 
by continuing to revise and bring up to date the present edition. 

F. H. 


*THE STRUGGLE FOR AIRWAYS IN LATIN AMERICA. By William A. M. 
Burden, Special Aviation Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 
1943. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 11}” x 84’. 
Xxiii + 245 pp. Charts, maps and illus. Bibliog. $5.00.) 


WHEN Oliver Lissitzyn produced his exhaustive review of national 
air policies 1 it did not seem that his 500 pages left much unsaid about 
Latin America, but Mr. Burden has found ways and means of writing 
what is in some respects a highly elaborate expansion of Lissitzyn’s 
treatment of that part of the world. And elaborate it is in the broadest 
sense of the word, for to English readers. its sumptuousness will be 
reminiscent of the days when they could obtain, and afford, de luxe 
albums of Florentine art treasures. There arer1coloured maps, 14 other 
maps, 14 charts, 53 tables and some 50 very handsome photographs. 

In all this splendour there is, however, much extremely useful 
work-a-day information about Latin America, its population, economic 
and: transport problems, and the part that air transport is playing. 
The book is in three main parts: past, present and future. It is the 
third that chiefly distinguishes the work from Lissitzyn’s, which devoted 
scant space to the future ;. and it is this part also that will probably 
prove the most profitable for those readers who have five dollars to 
spare. J. E. WHEELER. 


*THE SoUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 1943: A Year Book and Guide to 
the Countries and Resources of Latin America, inclusive of South 
and Central America, Mexico and Cuba. Edited by Howell Davies. 
1943. (London: Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd. 63” x 4}”. 
lviili + 705 pp. Map. 3s. 6d.) 

“A mine of information on every aspect of affairs. in Latin America— 
geography, people, trade, finance, and air, railway and hotel services. 





1 International Aiy Transport and National Policy. 1942. 
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of | *LATINAMERIKA OCH KrIGET. By Yngve Lorents and Thorsten Odhe. 
ual 1942. (Stockholm: Koop. férb. Utrikespolitiska institutets 
sh- Broschyrserie. Varldspolitikens dagsfrdgor 1942, Nr 4. 7}" X 5”. 
the 32 pp. 60 Gre.) 
ale A clear and concise account of the effect of the war on Latin American 
ha commerce. Almost all European markets were lost by the end of 1940. 
er, The U.S.A. evolved a grandiose plan for taking care of Latin America’s 
led export surplus, which only partly materialised. Inter-American trade has, 
A however, grown very considérably, though the United States’ entry into the 
war has naturally diminished her power of exporting to Latin America. 
of The most interesting and helpful development is probably the Inter-American 
tin Coffee Board. An agreement for the regulation of coffee imports to the 
U.S.A. on the quota system was signed by all the coffee-growing Latin 
: American countries in Washington in November 1940. All the countries 
1s have a seat on the board and vote according to size. A. S. 
ire 
le. 
or. 
yur SELECTION OF ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS ON 
a CURRENT PROBLEMS 
ort ; Compiled by EpitH PLANT 
War AIMS AND PEACE AIMS. 
Becker, Carl: How New Will the Better World Be? Yale Review, 
M. March 1943, pp. 417-39 
2e, Cammaerts, Emile: Food Relief in Europe. Contemporary Review, 
Ys May 1943, pp. 261-5. 
‘ Can the United Nations Unite in War and Peace? Amevasia, March 
1943, Pp. 3-I1. a . 
val Chamberlin, W. H.: Coalition for War and Peace. Yale Review, June 
ut 1943, PP. 625-41. _ ; tat 
ng Davies, Lord: Politics and Economics. Contemporary Review, July 
1’s 1943, Pp. 12-16. : 
st Democratic Organisation of Europe. Free World, June 1943, pp. 526-45. 
_ Land and Food in the Post-War World. Amerasia, June 1943, pp. 
be 156-60. 
xe The Logic of the Air. Fortune, April 1943, pp. 72-4, 188, 190, 192, 194. 
er Maritain, Jacques: Education for Tomorrow. Yale Review, June 1943, 
pp. 670-80. 
ul McFadyean, Sir A.: What ae Do With Germany. Contemporary 
ic Review, August, 1943, pp. 70— 
| Reves, Emery: The Soe Chatter and Beyond. Public Affairs, 
6: Spring 1943, PP. 125 
ae Sastri, Rt. Hon. V. S. “arisivan:: Who Will Guard the World’s Peace ? 
: Indian cca, April 1943, Pp. 145-50. 
of GENERAL. 
Eliot, G. F.: The Submarine War. Foreign Affairs, April 1943, pp. 
385-400. : 
0 Lafarge, John: The AG ating of the Race Question. Review of 
h Politics, April 1943, pp. 236-42 : 
S ae N. P.: Hitler and “Spanish Morocco. Fortnighily, July 
. 1943, PP. 15-20. 
Bret ges. Reinhold : Marxism in Eclipse. Spectator, June 4th, 1943, 
PP. 5 : ; , 
a Sensei, SS Britain’s Air Effort. Foreign Affairs, April 1943, pp. 
440-51. ei so 
FF Warner, Edward: Future Controls over’German Aviation. Foreign 
_ Affairs, April 1943, pp. 427-39. 
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What is Behind the Japan-First School? Amerasia, June 1943, pp. 
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